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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





UNDAY, Sept. 17, was spent with our 
church in Dover, Me., where Rev. 
Harrie W. Norton is pastor. Roeaching 
Dover Saturday evening, I was conducted 
to the home ot Judge C. W. Brown, where I 
was hospitably entertained during wy stay. 
Dover and Foxcroft are the twin towns ot 
the Piscataquis Valley. Divided only by 
the Piscataquis River, they seem more like 
one city than two distinct villages. Our 
church is situated in Dover, but its mem- 
bers live on both sides of the river. 

The first Methodist class in Dover was 
formed in a schoolhouse on Norton Hill by 
Rev. J.. Harrington, some three quarters of 
a century ago. Previous to this there had 
been occasional Methodist preaching as the 
hardy itinerants traveled their circuits and 
stopped here between whiles. Atkinson, 
Sangerville, and neighboring towns were 
included in the cirevits thus under Metho 
dist influences. This class on Norton Hill 
consisted of but four members, persons who 
had professed conversion in other places, 
but had moved with their families to the 
new settlemeiit, and there been tound by 
the faithful itinerant ana gathered into a 
class. A second class was iormed at Bear 
Hill, in 1830, by Rev. Isaac Lord, but up to 
1832 there was no Sabbath preaching in 
either place, but unce in eight weeks a 
wevek.day lecture by the circuit preacher, 
the meetings being held in the house of Mr. 
Nathaniel Braun. In 1832 Rev. William 
Withey was appointed as circuit preacher, 
and he, assisted by two lo. al preachers, 
Robbins and Spaulding, commenced a pro 
tracted meeting in a schoolhouse at Bear 
Hill. The schoolhouse soon became too 
small for the congregations, and they moved 
to Mr. Ephraim Gerry’s barn. Mr. Gerry 
was the grandiather of Judge Brown, whose 
mother used to tell him how the people 
crowded the building, the children often 
climbing to the high beams and swinging 
their bare feet as they sat there during the 
services. The meetings were very largely 
attended and a great revival ensued which 
resulted in a large number of conversions 
and reclamations. In the year 1836 John 
Merrick, the original proprietor of the town, 
built a meeting- house on Bear Hill at an 
expense of $1,300 and gave it to the society. 
This was tollowed, in 1841, by the gilt of 
twenty acres of land, on which was erected 
@ parsonage. 

It was my pleasure to meet Mrs. M. A. 
Brown, now the oldest member ot the so 
ciety, who gave me many interesting facts 
concerning the history ot the church. 
Mrs. Brown is an aunt of Judge Brown, 
and is a lifelong Methodist and a long time 
reader of ZION’s HERALD. Fourteen years 
ago I was privileged to preach at the camp- 
meeting near by, and Mrs. Brown, who was 
present, reminded me of the tact when she 
met me at the close of the service. Her 
tather was one of the early settlers. Com- 
ing to the new settlement, he took up a 
piece of wild land, cleared the torest, built 
a log house, and made for himself a home. 
Their nearest neighbors on either side were 
halt a miledistant. He became class- 
leader and ccntinued tor many years in 
this capacity. Mrs. Brown was one ot 
thirty-nine who separated trom the Free 
Baptists, with whom they had previously 
worshiped, and built a church of their own. 
This occurred in 1860, just aiter a great re- 
vival. The little band, with undaunted 
faith, set resolutely to work. They applied 
to Conference for a preacher; Mr. Nelson 
Thompson, whose wiie and daughter were 
ardent Methodists, promising $50 toward 
the salary, if they could have a minister 
and have preaching every Sabbath. The 





court house was secured as a temporary 
place of worship, until the church was 
completed in 1861. 

A long list of godly pastors have since 
served the church, though for some years 
the charge was part of a circuit including 
Dexter, Garland, Boar Hill, and Charlee. 
ton. In the list I find the names of Luther 
P. French, A. Church, W. W. Marsh, G. R. 
Palmer, C. A. Plumer, G. G. Winslow, 
J. W. Day, the last tour of whom are still 
living, while a number of the younger men 
— Pratt, Whidden, Irvine and Norton — 
are yet doing active service in this and 
other Conferences. Mr. Norton is now on 
his fourth year of service and is greatly 
beloved by his people. Under his taithtul 
ministrations the church has prospered 
and his return last Conterence was hailed 
witb joy by all. At the Piscataquis Valley 
Camp-ground, located about a half mile 
trom here, is held one of the largest camp- 
meetings in the State— an idea! spot, ina 
beautiful grove, with a splendid bubbling 
spring as the water supply. 

Despite the severe stormy weather, I se- 
cured 20 new supscribers —a goodly list, 
in addition to what they already had. Mr. 
Norton entered heartily into the canvass, 
being a firm believer in the value of the 
HERALD a8 an assistant pastor. 
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From Dover I go on to Corinna, a beauti- 
ful little village of some 1,200 inhabitants 
down the line. Here I find Rev. C. A. 
Purdy, pastor. Mr. Purdy was tormerly a 
member of the New England Southern 
Conterence, but was transferred to East 
Maine last April and assigned to Curinna 
and Stetson, where he is doing good work. 
The church at Corinna has a most unique 
history. While itis now a Methodist Church, 
and has, for several years, had a Methodist 
pastor, it was until recently under the con- 
trol of a body incorporated as the “ Corinna 
Union Meeting. house Association,’ and 
was occupied in turn by the difterent reli. 
gious belieis composing its membership. 
As far back as 1867, the earliest records I 
could find show this arrangement in vogue, 
and at that time the different Sabbatha 
were apportioned among Adventists, Cal 
vinist Baptists, Christians, Free Baptisis, 
Ironclads — whatever they may be — Meth. 
odists, Presbyterians, Spiritualists and 
Unitarians, all of whom were represented 
in the community. The Methodists and 
Christians were about evenly balanced 
numerically. Then came Baptists, Ad- 
ventists, and Free Baptists, while the 
others numbered bat one or two families 
each, but were each entitled to'a day if 
they wished it. This continued until some 
ten years ago, when the Christians with 
drew and built their own church, and 
about five years ago the Methodists 
brought the matter to a conclusion by pur- 
chasing the rights of the others, and it be- 
came a duly and traly constituted Metho. 
dist Church. It was theu remodeled and 
repaired, and today we have a cosy little 
church, all our own. A memorial parson- 
age near by turaishes a comfortable home 
tor the preacher. 

On a prominent site in the centre of the 
town stands an impusing edifice, the Stew- 
art Memorial Library, tie gilt of a former 
resident in memory of his tather, at one 
time pastor of the Baptist denomination in 
the village. It cost $75,000, and serves as 
library, town hall, town offices, etc. Some 
years ago, while pastor at Skowhegan, I 
had, as aco worker, Rev. P. G. Moses, then 
pastor of the Christian Church in that 
town. A genial, whole hearted, brotherly 
man, of large and kindly sympathy, I en- 
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joyed my brief fellowship with him. Our 
ways separated, but have since crossed sey. 
eral times, and again I find himin Corinn, 
where his son has a large corn-canning 
establishment. I was much interested j, 
the process as I was conducted through the 
place. From the husking-sheds it goes to 
the cutting machines, and so on through 
various processes of cooking, Sealing, 
steaming, untilin the storehcuses | tound 
great stacks of from filty to seventy fiys 
thousand cans in a stack, and bandreds of 


thousands of cans awaiting packing and 
shipment. This industry turnishes oy. 
ployment to hundreds of workers every 


season. 
F. H. Moraay, 
86 Bromfield St., Boston. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

Zion’s HERALD will be sent 
to new subscribers for 1906 the 
balance of this year free, or fif- 
teen months for $2.50. 

Every issue contains compre- 
hensive Outlook of world-wide 
movements, with prompt and 
accurate reports of Methodist 
doings, and frank and pungent 
editorial comment. There are 
regular departments for the 
family, including the children, 
Sunday-schoo', tender tributes 
to our sainted dead, with con- 
tributions from representative 
writers on important subjects, 
including many illustrated arti- 
cles. 

Think what an unspeakable 
alvantage it will be to the home 
to have the regular weekly visit 
for fifteen months of such a re- 
ligious paper ! 

Write at once to the pub- 
lisher, sending your name or 
that of your friend, and the sub- 
scription will begin upon re- 
ceipt of your order. The sub- 
scription price may be paid to 
your pastor any time before 
next April. Sample copies will 
be sent on application. 


All stationed ministers are au- 
thorized agents of the HERALD. 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


Makers uf 


PULPIT FURNITURE 


8: Causeway St., Boste? 
Special Designs Executed 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Problem of Army Equipment 


Fabia to the details of army 
equipment, which may to the in- 
experienced seem unessential, but which 
are of vital importance to the comfort and 
conduct of forces in the field, has been of 
incalculable advantage to the Japanese in 
the recent war. When the soldier is 
taught how to take care of his feet, how 
to utilize his rations, how to shoot, the 
importance of the bath and the value of 
sanitary precautions, he becomes, with 
strictly military drill added, a dependable 
and effective fighting unit. The subsitt- 
ence officers of the United States Army 
are now engaged on the problem of find- 
ing a compact army ration. The object is 
to obtain a device to go with the soldier’s 
kit already in use, and which will contain 
three rations — a ration being one day’s 
supply of food, or three meals. The food 
is to be so prepared as to reduce the 
weight and bulk. The ration will prob- 
ably consist of bread, meat, coffee and 
sugar. Coffee may be compressed, but 
canned meat and hard bread will prob- 
ably be used as the nearest approach to 
compressed meat and bread. A new shoe 
is to be adopted — one that is broader at 
the toes than across the ball of the feet — 
since a soldier with sore feet is almost use- 
less. As the expert observers of the Jap- 
anese armies in the field return to their 
respective countries many improvements, 
asa result of their suggestions, may be 
expected in military establishments and 
€quipments, 





Loeb’s Study of Reproduction 


|) HEN Professor Loeb began his in- 
vestigations on the eggs of the 

sea urchin, it was well known that one 
Coustant accompaniment of its normal 
development was the formation of a deli- 
Cate transparent membrane about the 
egg. This membrane appeared with such 
Tapidity as to seem to jump away from 
the egg surface. The space between the 
membrane and the egg surface was al- 
Ways filled .with a transparent fluid. 
Soon after the formation of the »mem- 
brane the egg would divide into halves, 
each of which would dividea little later 


into two cthers, the development pro- 
ceeding in this way by cell division. 
Professor Loeb considers that he has 
now found a reason for the appearance of 
this ‘‘ fertilization membrane,’’ which 
becomes visible around the sea urchin 
and starfish eggs after they have been 
penetrated by the active element, the 
explanation of its presence being that the 
membrane formation(or the process un- 
derlying it) is a necessary accompaniment 
of normal development, the membrane 
itself merely resulting as a mechanical 
consequence of the extrusion of its sub- 
stance from the egg. The membrane 
appears to contain a substance which so 
long as it remains in the egg prevents its 
development. It is found that the pres- 
ence of oxygen kills unfertilized eggs, 
but develops those which have been fer- 
tilized. The ‘entrance of the active ele- 
ment into the egg in normal fertilization 
obviously produces a profound change in 
its internal affairs. All facts at present 
in hand indicate, according to Professor 
Loeb, that this change is not due to the 
mere addition of a new chemical sub- 
stance, but to the fact that this additional 
substance drives out another which takes 
shape in the extruded membrane. 


Turtle Farming in Japan 


HE Japanese are already beginning 

to rival Americans in a line of 
which the latter are very proud — the 
breeding and cultivation of aquatic life. 
A monograph prepared by Professor Mit- 
sukuri of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo describes various processes pursued 
in Japan in the cultivation of marine and 
fresh-water animals. One line of indus- 
try carried on very successfully by the 
Japanese is that of turtle raising. In 
America the diamond back terrepin is 
becoming very scarce, but in Japan the 
soft shelled turtle is reared and sold in 
large rumbers. At the famous farm of the 
Hattcri family near Tokyo the first large 
turtle was caught in 1866. By 1874 the 
number reached fifty, and in the foliow- 
ing year breeding was begun. Last year 
the farm hatched about 70,000 turtles, and 
it is expected that about 60,000 of them 
will be reared. When three years old 
they are sold in the markets of Tokyo for 
about forty cents each. Goldfish have 
for a long time been bred in Japan, being 
perhaps the most characteristic Oriental 
fish. While the pasturage of cattle and 
the cultivation of plants marked very 
early steps in man’s advancement toward 
civilization, the raising of aquatic animals 
and plants on any extensive scale belongs 
to much later stages of human develop- 
ment. The time is fast approaching when, 
in the opinion of Professor Mitsukari, the 
increase of population on earth, and the 
consequent problem of food supply, will 


make necessary the paying of most serious 


attention by the nations of the world to 
the utilization of the latent resources of 
the watery waste. 





Experiments with the ‘‘ Vowel Siren ’’ 


R. MARAGE, a French physician, 
has been making some experi- 
ments in the perception of vowele, the 
note of emission, and the distance at 
which the perception occurs. His exper- 
iments were made by means of a ‘* vowel 
siren.’’ According to his observations 
every vowel is perceived at a certain dis- 
tance for a minimum of energy employed 
on a determined note. In consequence 
the ear hears better certain vowels when 
they are emitted on vertain notes — which 
explains why singers are led to slur cer- 
tain words in singing. The education of 
the ear has been shown to be of no conse- 
quence in these experiments, by tests of 
audition made on a professional singer 
and on a countryman destitute of all 
knowledge of music. As a result of 
measuring the auditive acuteness of dif- 
ferent individuals, with respect to sounds 
of which the tone and height are constant 
while the intensity varies, it is concluded 
that occasion probably exists for modify- 
ing the note emitted by the eirens of the 
lighthouses — a note which is at present 
re—for there are other notes which 
would carry farther with less expenditure 
of energy. 





Ventilation of Cotton Mills 


‘NOME effort has been made, with 
dS partial sucvess, to protect marble 
and iron workers,’diamond cutters, and 
men in like trades, from the injurious 
results of the dust that burdens the at- 
mosphere and threatens the lives of the 
operatives, and vow attention is being 
called to similar dangers that lurk In 
cotton mills, The frictional heat gener- 
ated from machivery, oil, and the accu- 
mulation of unclean cotton which is 
found about all cotton-spinning machin- 
ery, creates an unhealthy condition, 
making the air foul and enervating to the 
operatives on a hot summer day. The 
custom of closing the windows at night 
in mills in winter makes the matter 
worse. Experiments with power-driven 
fans seem to show great benefits from 
their use. The exhausting of the foul, 
stagnant air from the rooms generally 
insures good work, even though the con- 
ditions outside may be severe, The 
whirling of machinery and pulleys does 
not of itself create a draft, but only agi- 
tates the air. Excessive heat can readily 
be removed, it is claimed, by the use of 
the fan in winter. Humidifying ma- 
chines are utilized in some mills, and in 
others water is sprayed upon the roof or 
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allowed to fall near the open windows. 
By the use of fans and water it has been 
found possible to keep the inside tempera- 
ture of a mill from rising higher than 
seven degrees above that of the outside 
air. The air problem in cotton mills is 
well worthy the attention of sociologists 
and philanthropists. 


Recession of Niagara 


‘YT HE Horseshoe Fall at Niagara has 

~ receded more than 260 feet within 
the memory of living man, and is now 
traveling toward Lake Elie at the rate of 
500 feet a century. At present the crest 
of this fall has the general outline of a 
horseshoe, and its leagth is about 3,000 
feet ; but if the present rate of erosion con- 
tinues, the length of tbe crest may reach 
§,000 feet or more within the next half 
millennium. The forces that are operating 
to bring about these changes have cut the 
prophecy of their completion in the rock 
of the river bed. In 1842 the contour of 
the Horseshoe Fal) was determined by the 
State geologist of New York, and in 1890 
the contour was again determined by the 
New York State engineer. During the 
forty-eight years between these dates the 
crest of the Horseshoe Fall at its apex, 
receding some 260 feet upstream, moved 
not in a straight line, but in a curve, as it 
apparently had done before, and main- 
tained a nearly constant distance from 
Goat Island, while retiring from the 
Canadian bank. The coming century 
will probably see the crest of this famous 
fall increased by 1,000 feet — the edge of 
the cliff over which the water flows con- 


_ stantly lengthening — and the water level 


between Goat Island and Queen Victoria 
Park reduced by one to several feet. 





Canada’s Foreign Trade 


ANADA’'S foreign trade during the 
fiscal year up to June 30, 1905, 
totaled $470,151,289, representing a de- 
crease of $2,581,749 compared with the 
previous year. The import trade reached 
$266 834,417, an increase of $7,622,614, and 
the export trade $203 316.872, a decrease 
of $7,559,493 in domestic products only, 
and of more than $10,000,000 in foreign 
and domestic products together. Accord- 
ing to figures published in the 7’ranscript, 
Canada’s imports from Great Britain 
were $60,538,811, while her exports to the 
mother-land in the same period amounted 
to $101,958,771. Canada’s purchases from 
the various parts of the British Empire 
totaled $73,662,290, while its «xports in 
the British Empire amounted to $113,- 
876,848. From the United States Canada 
took imports amounting to $166,040,890, 
while its exports to this country were 
$75 563,015, a betterment of nearly $5,000,- 
000. Canada imported $6,077,013 trom 
the British West Indies as against $4 815 - 
768 in 1904, and aold them in return 
$2,404 232 as compared with $2,179 774 in 
1904. 





Venezuelan Complications 


DELICATE situation, which may 
possibly involve the United States 
in difficulties, is reported to exist in Ven- 
ezuelan affairs. Venezuela hes assumed 
a hostile attitude toward M. Taigny, the 
French chargé d affaires at Caracas, 
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which has aroused much indignation in 
France. The Venezuelan Government has 
closed the inlard stations of the French 
Cable Company, basing that action on a 
decision of the Venezuelan courts. France 
does not question the general rights of the 
courts, but maintains that the executive 
branch is not authorized to seize ane shut 
up the cable stations, and declines to 
allow the action taken in hostility to M. 
Taigny, with whom President Castro 
will not longer treat, to be regarded as a 
personal question. France is disposed to 
hold Venezuela to a strict compliance 
with the usual courtesies of diplomatic 
intercourse. President Castro continues to 
manifest a truculent spirit, and is said to 
have placed orders abroad for field and 
mountain batteries. 


Flying Pigeon Post of France 


CENSUS recently taken of the fly- 
ing pigeons which in time of war 
would be employed in the aerial postal 
service of France shows that the progress 
made in the last forty years in the train- 
ing of pigeons has been very great, and 
that 600,000 such pigeons are now in use 
in France. The “ military pigeons ”’ in- 
clude the pigeons of Paris — where ex- 
periments are made and the birds iostruct- 
ed—and the pigeons installed in the 
various posts desiguated by the Ministry. 
The routes bave been so arranged that the 
birds in regular service never have to go 
further than 190 miles between two points 
directly comnected. Paris is connected 
with posts in ten directions, and commu- 
nicates directly with the different for- 
tresses of the northern frontier. The lat- 
ter posts are also connected with one 
another. The pigecns are trained at three 
years of age and used until they are six- 
teen years wid. The cost of each bird is 
about ten cents per month. The flight is 
always in the same direction, but after the 
first year the dist»nce is increased to more 
than 190 mi'es. The dispatches which the 
pigeons carry are written on thin paper, 
and enclosed in a small quill. 





Druggists in Convention 


RUGGISTS from almost every State 

in the Union, and from Canada, 
gathered last week in this city for the 
seventh annvnal convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Druggists. No 
strictly trade convention ever held in 
Boston has perbaps had so large an 
attendance. The largest meubership of 
the Association is in the Middle West and 
beyond, #nd this was the first time that it 
ever met in the East. State Auditor H. E 
Turner welcomed the delegates ou behalf 
of the commor wealth, and Mayor Daniel 
J. Whelton in the name of the city. Short 
responses to theze addresses were made 
by delegates from nearly every part of tae 
country. Long reports of great it-terest to 
druygists were read, and frequently ap- 
plauded. Dr. J. R. Noel of Chicago, the 
national organizer, reported that through 
the efforts of tweuty-six men employed 
by the department of orgsnization the 
National Association gained 132 associa- 
tions and 38 237 members during the year. 
The Publicity Bureau reported on the two 
branches of its work — the conducting of 
a propaganda to reach the members of the 
retail drug fraternity, and the diasemuna- 
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tion to the public, the business World, and 
the allied professions of medicine and 
dentistry, such information as wil) Create 
a stronger confidence in pharmacy anq 
pharmacists. Joseph W. Errant, the gen. 
eral attorney, commended the motto of 
the Association : ‘‘ Live and Let Live,” 
Attention was called to the fact that dar. 
ing the year the committee on national 
legislation had secured the adoption by 
Congress of the trade-mark bill. The 
social functions ot the convention were on 
ao extended scale, in which mavy ladies, 
wives and friends of the delegates, partici. 
pated. 


Report of Boston Public Library 


Ly report of almost any library is of 
interest to all other libraries, and the 
report of so famous an iastitution as the 
Boston Public Library especialiy interests 
a large number of people. The 54th An. 
nual Report of the Library shows that 
42,891 books were last year added by gift, 
purchase or otherwise, and 597 volumes 
of English prose fiction were received for 
examinaticn and carefully considered, 
Out of the whole 129 titles were finally 
accepted. The card index and catalogue 
at the .central library and stations are 
coustantly improving, 264,708 cards hay- 
ing been added to the former and 26,051 
to the latter. For home uss 401,983 books 
were taken out, the largest daily circula- 
tion being on one Saturday io February 
when in twelve hours 1,811 volumes were 
taken from the shelves. Toe maximum 
attendance at Bates Hall was on Jan. 8, 
1905, when 386 readers were in the hail. 
The branch system is uadergoing con- 
stant improvement. The total circula- 
tion, outside of the central library, was 
768 329 volumes — a gain of 3.4 per cent. 
over the previous year, 





President Palma Re-elected 


HE presidential elections in Cuba 
held this past week have resulted 
in « complete victory for the ‘‘ Mod- 
erates,’ led by President Palma. Little 
disorder was reported throughout the 
island, although some minor brawls oc- 
curred, The Government claims that the 
‘* Liberals’ plotted to blow up the pub- 
lic buildings of Cienfuegos, while the 
‘* Liberals ’’ assert that they did not vote 
because ‘‘ Moderate’’ policemen stationed 
at the polls prevented their doing so. It 
appears, however, that the election was 
fairly conducted on the whole, and gen- 
eral satisfaction is felt in the re election 
of President Palma, who has made 4 
good executive, despite the fact that he 
has not had the best of material to work 
with, or any traditions to guide him. 





Water Power in the German Alps 


INCE the construction of the numer- 
ous valley dams in Rhnenania, West- 
phalia and Silesia, more attention has 
been paid to an adequate utilization of the 
water-power stored up in the Germat 
Alps, which has so far been rather neg- 
lected. In the Bavarian Alpine districts 
only 75,000 horse-power, or ten per cent. of 
the available amount, has been utilized. 
Out of the numerous mountain lakes 
Walchen Lake, in view of the fact that it 
approaches close to the edge of the moun- 
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tains, where the latter fall abruptly to the 
plateau for a distance of a hundred metres, 
would be especially suitable for power pur- 
poses. Nature seems to have afforded a 

gsibility of supplying enormous amounts 
of water to Walchen Lake through the 
Isar River, which passes, at even a higher 
elevation, @ little to the south of the lake, 
and which might be tapped to maintain 
the level of the latter. To lead the water 
of the Isar River into Walchen Lake, the 
relatively low and level ground in the 
neighborhood of the Munich. Mitten wald- 
Inpsbruck road might be made use of, or 
a tunnel might be constructed. The 
amount of power that could be derived 
from the water masses of the Isar is 
thought to be sufficient to warrant the 
electrical operation of a great part of the 
Upper Bavarian state railways. 


Arbitration at Baku 


RINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON, the 
new Governor-General of the Cau- 
casus, is seeking to haimonize the differ- 
ences of the opposing races in the Baku 
region. A conference of the Armenians 
and Tartars under his presidency has just 
been concluded, during which the prin- 
cipal conditions of an entente were agreed 
upon. The conference decided to sum- 
mon a general congress representing the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus, to meet in 
October, to consider the causes of the 
enmity between the Tartars and the 
Armenians, and resolved to urge upon 
the Russian Government the necessity for 
adopting prompt measures to insure the 
safety of life and property. It was ar- 
ranged that Armenians and Tartars shall 
become mutually responsible for all ma- 
terial damage in the event of massacre 
or pillage by either side until January, 
1907. Ten Armenians and as many 
Mussulmans, all said to be millionaires, 
undertook to guarantee the strict observ- 
ance of the agreement. The conference 
also resolved to form an arbitration court, 
to consist of five Armenians and five 
Tartars, to draft the details of the agree- 
ment, and to remove any difficulties that 
may arise, 


Consumption of Coffee 


BULLETIN just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor 

shows that the United States consumes 
nearly half of the world’s output of coffee. 
The centre of the coffee production is in 
South and Central America, about three- 
fourths of the world’s supply being fur- 
hished at present by Brazil. The terms, 
“Java’’ aod * Mocha,” which in olden 
times indicated the source of origin, have 
how become for the most part mere char- 
acteristics of quality and blend. The rate 
of c.nsumption of coffee, wherever it has 
become a part of the popular diet, tends 
to increase continually. In the period 
ftom 1884 to 1904 the combined cousump- 
lon of coffee in the United States, Ger- 
Many, the United Kingdom, Holland, 
Belgium, France, and Austria-Hungary, 
has increased almost 60 per cent., or from 
1,140,740,000 pounds to 1,816,447,000, as 
‘empared with an increase of population 
of about 80 per cent. in the same period. 
In the United States the per capita con- 
sumption kas mereased about 26.9 per 
cent. — from 9.26 pounds per head to 11.75 
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pounds. Parallel with this increase in 
consumption goes an increase of produc- 
tion of coffee in the measure that new 
countries and cultivated areas are drawn 
into the cycle of international trade. 





Norwegian-Swedish Treaty 


HE Norwegian and Swedish delegates 
signed at Karlstad, last Saturday, 
the protocol of a treaty arranging the 
terms of the dissolution of the union be- 
tween Norway and Sweden, subject to 
the ratification of the Riksdag and Storth- 
ing. The treaty provides for a zone on 
either side of the frontier which shall 
forever be neutral, and for the demolition 
of the fortresses within that zone, with 
the exception of the old portions of the 
fortifications of Fredriksten, Gyidenlcove, 
and Overbjerget, which may remain, but 
are not to be used as fortifications. No 
extension of the Kongsvinger group of 
fortifications will be permitted, nor of the 
new forts erected within ten kilometres of 
the old fortress of Kongsvinger. The 
agreement provides for the compulsory 
arbitration before The Hague Court of all 
disputes, except matters of vital interest, 
for the period of a decade. Agreements 
were also reached as to reindeer pastures, 
intertraffic, and waterways. The news- 
papers of Sweden comment generally 
without bitterness, though with some 
sarcasm, on the result of the Karlstad 
conference, which is accepted by the ma- 
jority as the best conclusion possible. 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— The “* Aerial Bridge,’’ a kind of 
** boatless ferry,’’ in operation between 
Duluth and Superior, is a device similar to 
the “ transbordeur ” apparatus in use at 
Marseilles. By it trolley cars as well as 
carriages and pedestrians ara carried back 
and torth at a level with the wharves on 
both sides. 


— Dr. W. J. McGee, of Washington, 
D. C., a scientist and anthropologist of in- 
ternational eminence, has been unani- 
mously elected managing director tor the 
St. Louis Pablic Museum, 


— The twenty-five money counters of 
the U. S. Treasury at Washington, after 
working twenty-seven days, completed 
their tasks last week, and rendered a re- 
port of all moneys actually in the Treasury. 
The largest count in any one day was that 
ot 120 tons of silver. 

— The ,British steamer, “* St. Andrew,”’ 
arrived in New York last week bringing 
108 horses, 90 Maltese goats, and a large 
number ot golden pheasants, pigeons and 
bares. A sparrow bawk apparently lost 
during a fog flew on board and was cap- 
tured. Oa Sept. 20 the steamer ran intoa 
whale which was asleep on the surface of 
the sea. 


— Captain Richmond Henderson, who 
has been elected one of the honorary chair- 
men of the International Congress of In- 
surance Laborers, is professor ot sociology 
at the University of Chicago. He has 
served as president of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, and his 
utterances on criminology have attracted 
attention not only in America, but also 
throughout the world. 

— Welshmen generally feel an interest 
in the tact that a short life, in Welsh, of the 
famouse Welsh missionary, Dr. Griffith 
John, of Central China, has been prepared 
by Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees. The jubilee of 
Dr. John’s missionary work in China is 
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being celebrated this year. The Welsh 
churches are taking up the celebration of 
this anniversary with great enthusiasm, 
and it is expected that there will be great 
demand for Mr. Rees’ book. 


‘—— Uncensored advices from Tokyo are 
to the effect that the recent rioting was very 
serious. Fifty persons are said to have 
been killed and several hundred wounded. 
The ruin from the fire was great. The 
Tokyo Government is proceeding energet- 
ically to punish those responsible for the 
disturbances, and drastic domiciliary visits 
have been paid by the judicial authorities 
to the office of the newspaper Niroku and 
to the residence of its editors. Twenty-two 
arrests have been made in connection with 
the press. 


— Over one hundred men and women 
have registered as members of the ** Bread- 
winners’ College,” a new institution con- 
nected with the Civic Service House main- 
tained in the North End of Boston, whose 
purpose is to offer to wage-earners the 
elements of a broad culture and a careful 
training. The director of the school, Mr. 
Frank Parsons, who was formerly a 
professor in Boston University, will teach 
industrial history and economies. Other 
branches taught will be practical psychol- 
ogy and method, civics, language and 
composition, English literature and biog- 
raphy, music, and voice culture A group 
ot Harvard students will give individual 
instruction to pupils in need of special 
help. 


— As the first of the four ** missions ”’ 
sent trom China abroad to study the polit- 
ical methods of other nations was leaving 
the station in Peking, Sept. 24, a bomb was 
exploded in a private car, killing four 
minor officials and wouading twenty per- 
sons. Among the wounded were Prince 
Tsai Tche, the head of the most important 
of the “ missions,” and Mr. Wa Ting Fang, 
former Chinese Minister to this country. 
The deed is ascribed to the agency of fanat- 
ical and discontented elements among the 
Chinese. 


— An open-air garden party was given 
last Friday at the old <ast Palace in Seoul 
by Prince Yi, the cousin of the Emperor of 
Korea, in honor of Miss Alice R osevelt. 
All the Korean officials of note were pres- 
ent. The wooded paths and colored pavil- 
ions were decorated with American and 
Korean flags. IMiss Roosevelt was also 
present at a gathering held under the aus- 
pices of Korean Christian women mis- 
sionaries, when a Korean Bible and a 
prayer book were presented to her, snd she 
afterward attended a garden party given 
by American wissionariss in Korean dis- 
tricts. 

— A. B. Palmer, the new principal of 
the Somerville grammar school, has started 
a reform in school dismissal methods. The 
pupils march four abreast, in perfect step, 
and with correct alignments — hands at 
side and heads erect — to the music of an 
eight piece orchestra, from the door of the 
school across the yard to the main street. 
The orchestra is compcsed of two children 
playing pianos, two violins, two at the 
clappers, a cornet player, and a drum anda 
triangle. None of the young musicians 
are over ten years of age. 

— Dr. James Read Chadwick, the emi- 
nent specialist in gynecology, tounder of 
the Boston Medical Library, and one of 
the most prominent medical men in the 
United States, was killed by a fall, at 
UVhocorua, N. H., last Saturday. He grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1865 and trom the 
Harvard Medical School in 1871. Dr.Chad- 
wick was at one time connected with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and 


tounded the American Gynecological Soci- 
ety in 1875. 
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‘‘ The Poet Laureate of New England”’ 


T pains us beyond expression to be 
obliged to announce the sudden de- 
cease of Frederic Lawrence Knowles. We 
know not how to have it so. To our 
blurred vision and blind thought it seems 
an unaccountable, an irreparable, loss. 
We had long looked upon him as the 
coming poet of America, as the one rare 
soul to whom in future days, standing 
among the acknowledged best, the Meth- 
odism of this country could point with 
pardonable, honorable pride, and say — 
He was reared in our communior, he was 
a loyal, devoted member of our church. 
In our review of his latest volume of 
poems, just about a year ago, after ex press- 
ing our high appreciation of the exquisite 
touch, the strong grip, the freshness of 
conception, the beauty of expression, the 
seriousness of soul seea on every page, we 
said : ‘‘ He has a note of his own aud an 
independent mission which will more aud 
more work itself out as the years roll on. 
He will increasingly find himself, en- 
large his stores of experience, be ma- 
tured by the necessary discipline of 
sorrow, and, by and by, hit upon some 
great theme that will expand and tax his 
developed powers.”’ Weare publishing, 
in another column, the exquisitely tender 
and characteristically discriminating trib- 
ute written by Prof. C. T. Winchester. 
It is a master’s heartfelt tribute to a 
favorite and greatly beloved pupil. ‘The 
deceased felt under unspeakable obliga- 
tion to Prof. Winchester for his instruc- 
tion, counsel, and rare fellowship. Other 
distinguished literary critics 1:ecognized 
his marked poetical ability and achieve- 
ments. ‘‘We venture to announce him 
asanew American poet,’ said the late 
Richard Henry Stoddard. ‘I shall be 
surprised if he does not make his mark 
hereafter as an American poet of the first 
rank,” was Professor Kolfe’s estimate. 
‘* Not unworthy to continue the aportolic 
succession of the great poets of an older 
day,’”’ wrote Lilian Whiting. Quota- 
tions from Joaquin Miller, John Bur- 
roughs, Richard Burton, Helen A. Clarke 
and Louise Chandler Moulton, all in a 
similar vein, might be adduced, Frank 
Putnam characterized him as “the Poet 
Laureate of New England.”’ 

This only child of Dr. and Mrs, D, C. 
Knowles was born at Lawrence, Mass., 
during his father’s pastorate there, Sept. 8, 
1869. But before his birth influences had 
been at work which preempted him for 
God, and may fitly be mentioned here as 
a loud testimony to the benefits of Chris- 
tian heredity. His eight great grand- 
parents were all members of the Meth- 
odist Church, and most of them active in 
official relations. One great grandfather 
reveived his earliest religious impressions 
when a boy eight years old from hearing 
@ sermon in a grove on the banks of the 
Delaware River preached by Capt. Webb 
of the English Army. This was before the 
Revolutionary War, and led to his con- 
necting himself with the Methodist 
Church. His four grandparents all united 
with the church in early youth, both 
grandfathers being Methodist preachers — 
L. D. Barrows, an itinerant, and Enoch 
Krowles, a local preacher for forty-five 
years, and widely acceptable in pulpits of 
other denominations in New Jersey. 


Both his parents united with the church 
in early youth, and his father received 
him into membership when eight years of 
age, at his own request. 

Prepared for college at Tilton, N. H., 
where his father wae principal of the 
Seminary, he graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1894, taking the poetical 
prize, and then remaining another year 
for post-graduate studies in Engiish with 
Prof. Winchester. In 1895 he entered the 
senior ‘class at Harvard, and graduated 
there in 1896, but tarried awhile longer 
for the further pursuit of English litera- 
ture. In the eight years that have fol- 
lowed he has been connected in a literary 
capacity with the firm of Hougbton, 
Mifflin & Co., L. C. Page & Co., and 
Dana Estes & Co. The output of his brain 
and band has been most creditable in 
both quantity and quality. Some twenty 
volumes in all stand to his account, be- 
sides many contributions to the periodic- 
als. He edited for Dana Estes a series 
on the children of Dickens which we 
have noticed warmly in these columns. 
He compiled, also, several mauch-es- 
teemed volumes of carefully selected 
poeme, and issued a series, still in- 
complete at his death, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Value of Friendship,’’” ‘‘The Value 
of Cheerfulness,’”’ ‘‘The Value of Cour- 
age.’?’ The volame on “ The Value of 
Love ”’ is still in manuscript. His ‘‘ Kip- 
ling Primer ’’ we highly prize, as do all, 
we think, who are familiar with it. His 
first volume of poems, ‘‘ On Life’s Stair- 
way,’’ was published in 1900 ; his second, 
‘* Love Triumphant,’’ in 1904. A Christ- 
mas poem of his will appear in the De- 
cember number of the Century. His plea, 
in the current number of the Methodist 
Review, for a more general reading uf the 
bible as indispensable to a trong Chris- 
tian character, is very timely, and will fitly 
stand as his dying message to the youny 
people of the church he loved so well. 
He solemnly warns the charch of John 
Wesley that if it is to Lold the eminent 
and useful place it has occupied in the 
past, oay, if it is to escape disintegration 
and death, it must in some Way compass, 
on the part of its people, systematic reli- 
gious reading, and especially the study of 
the Scriptures. Would that his word 
might be heeded ! 

He was a white soul as well as a litera- 
ry genius of great ability. His member- 
ship was with the Highland Methodist 
Episcopal Church of this city, of which 
he was a faithful supporter, being espe- 
cially useful in the week-night prayer- 
meeting. His pastor, Rev. George Alcott 
Phinney, at the funeral — in the church 
at3 P. M. last Friday — referred with deep 
feeling to the more than commonly illu- 
minated testimony that he gave and the 
unusually fervent prayer offered at a 
meeting shortly before his death. His 
illness was very brief, lasting only two 
weeks (typhoid fever), and he was thought 
to be on the way to recovery until within 
a few hours of the end, which was due to 
perforation of the bowels. 

The funeral service, attended by a large 
number of friends, and in charge of the 
pastor, was participated in, also, by Dr. 
Frederic Woods, who offered the prayer, 
Dr. James Mudge, who read the Scrip- 
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tures, and Dr. Charles Parkhurst, who 
paid a tender tribute to the deceased ang 
read a most expressive letter from Prog 
C.T. Winchester, An excellent mixeg 
quartet sang ‘‘ One by One,’ and “' Abide 
with Me.” Mr. Phianey, after speaking 
warmly of the simplicity and sincerity of 
the departed and the rhythmic beauty of 
his whole nature, read the following 
poem, written by Mr. Knowles during 
his illness, only a few days from the close 
of life, but marked with the careful cop. 
atruction and nameless charm that shine 
forth so signally in the poems of previous 
days: 


**O dear farm, O lost farm, 

O fields that faced the sea ! 

O garden old, where the children stro|l'd, 
In the likeness of you and me, 

How the dreams call’d and the lanes 

ceall’d 

Till our feet must needs obey, 

Over the beckoning roads, dear, 

Over the long gray roads, dear, 
Over the roads away. 


** O sweetheart, O strongheart, 

O dearest of all to me! 

Our past is dead, our dreams are fied, 
We strcll by a vaster sea ; 

But the storms call and the waves call, 
And we dare not say them nay, 

Over the years we tare, love, 

Over the lands of care, love, 
Over the years away !”’ 


To the sorely-stricken parents we extend 
our beartfelt sympathy and condolence, 
The noble character and splendid record 
of their son must greatly comfort them ; 
and they will draw much help from some 
of his poems which cou!d not be more ap- 
propriate to this hour had they been writ- 
ten with special reference toit. ‘' Laus 
Mortis,’’ which we print below, is but one 
of many striking the strong, true note 
that so well befits a Christian faith : 


Laus Mortis 


Nay, why should [ fear Death, 
Who gives us life, and in exchange takes 
breath ? 


He is like cordial Spring, 
That lifts above the soil each buried thing; 


Like Autumn, kind and brief — 
The frost that chills the branches frees the 
eal ; 


Like Winter’s stormy hours 
That spread their fleece of snow to save the 
flowers ; 


The lordliest of all things — 
Life lends us only teet, Dsath givas us 
wings. 


Fearing no covert thrust, 
Let me walk onward, armed in valiant 
trust — 


Dreading no unseen knife, 
Acsen ~\ nanan threshold step trom life to 
te 


Oh, all ye frightened folk, 
Whether ye wear a crown or bear a yoke, 


Laid in one equal bed, 
When once your cover!et of grass is spread, 


What daybreak need you fear? — 
The Love will rule you there that guides 
you here. 


Where Life, the sower, stands, 
Sentosa, the ages from his swinging 
ands, 


Thou waitest, Reaper lone, 
Until the multitudinous grain hath grown. 


‘ Scythebearer, when thy blade 
Harvests my flesh, let me be unafraid. 


God’s husband man thou art, 
In i Lo act sheaves, oh, bind my 
eart 
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And He Was One 


Frederic Lawrence Knowles — 1869-1905 
WALTER LE ROY FOGG, 


Too tew the singers We Can spare ; 
This iretiul old world’s haunting care 
Has pressing need of sweet, sure song — 
Foil for its whimper, woe and wrong ; 
Too few the carolers whose flight 
Leaves Music etched upon the 
night 
In fadeless gold and living light! 


And he was one ; his lyric lilt 
Was loosed at Sin in gallant tilt — 
Melodious, and strong, and true — 
A brave bird in the zenith blue ; 
Love palpitant swelled 
note — 
Welled, vibrant, in his eager throat, 
Fanatic things and false he smote ! 


in his 


As radiance slips from the rill 

When day’s-end creeps on down the hill, 

So did the color tones depart, 

At Death’s approach, from out his heart ; 
But, list ! the echoes chastely ring 
Ot noble thoughts he once did sing, 
When Life was vivid, vernal spring ! 


O Singer, thou whose amber voice 

Did bid wan souls revive, rejoice — 

While now thou sleepest (Peace thine 

own), 

The attar of thy songs is blown, 
In sacred odors, o’er us here — 
Renewing Hope aad routing Fear, 
And blurred eyes making once more 

clear ! 


Alas! of Poets really great 

Lie many, mute, within the gate 

Where brains are dust — while, just without, 

Jeer jostles jeer, and doubt crowds doubt. 
Too tew the singers we can spare — 
Whose strains go thrilling up the air 
And wing, immortal, everywhere ! 


Keene, N. H., Sept. 22, 1905. 





Prof. C. T. Winchester’s Tribute 


My DEAR DR. PARKHURST: I cannot 
put into words the sudden and poignant 
sorrow with which I learned, a few hours 
ago, of the death of Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. I have known and loved him 
since his earliest college days ; and in 
these last years have watched with pride 
and admiration the growth of his genius 
and the widening of his fame as a poet. 
I have no mood at this time for a cool es- 
timate of his work and place ; but one 
certainly risks nothioug in saying that 
none of our younger poets showed greater 
promise than he. Nor was it promise 
only. His latest volume containa verse 
that any young poet might have been 
glad to own ; and I have reason to know 
that he has left unpublished even better 
work. 

He had always a quick sense of that 
subtle power of phrase upon which the 
charm of poetry so largely depends ; but 
his latest poems showed not only a more 
exacting criticism of form, but a remark- 
able growth in the content of thought and 
feeling. They were full of the fire and 
dew of youth ; but almost every one of 
them showed some sense of the largeness 
and solemnity of life. They were not triv- 
ial exercises in graceful diction. And in 
the reading you come frequently upon 
lines that express some dainty fancy or 
some serious truth with that keen poetic 
note, thrilling and memorable, that only 
the masters know. The very first line of 
the volume has haunted my memory like 
& mournful echo from all the beautiful but 
vanished past, — 

“* Helen’s lips are drifting dust.” 
Alas ! his own are go ! 

But I am thinking now not so much of 
the poet as of Fred Knowles, the man, 
the companion, the friend. That refine- 
ment of taste and exquisite sensibility 
Which made him a poet made him also 
the most sympathetic of friends. He was 
the model of genuine courtesy. The love 
of beauty and the love of truth were 
married in his heart. But though he had 
an almost feminine grace and charm of 


manner, underneath that outward gentle- 
ness there was a steadfast tenacity of pur- 
pose, a fidelity to high ideals, a capacity 
for patient labor and endurance, and a 
sympathy with all heroic forms of effort 
and suffering. Only those who knew 
him best can tell how faithful he was to 
all obligations, how loyal to his friends, 
how self-sacrificingly generous in his 
affections. 

The great verities of the Christian reli- 
gion, learned in his childhood from the 
lips of noble parents, he embraced and 
cheriehed all his days. As he came to 
manhood, and the phases and problems 
of this vast, strange world rose upon his 
vision, he sometimes found it hard to in- 
terpret life in terms of the teaching he 
had accepted. But he was the soul of 
honesty ; and the central truth of God’s 
love in VCbrist for himself and all mau- 
kind, he never doubted or questioned. 
And some of us know — what, indeed, 
was evident from his poetcy — that, with 
advancing years, that great truth grew 
more and more sufficient to explaia for 
him all difficulties and remove all fears. 
I take down his book and read the strik- 
ing little poem he called ‘‘ The Steps :”’ 


** Seize your staff! beyond this height 

We shall find the Infinite Light! 

Gird your thigh! this sword shall hew 
Paths that reach the untroubled blue! 

Though dark mountains form the stair, 
It is ours to climb and dare! 

Law, truth, love—the peaks are three: 
Sinai, Olives, Calvary!’ 


It is hard to think of him as passed 
into the silence with all his possibilities of 
song. Our earthly hopes refuse to have it 
so ; we can only bow before a higher Wis. 
dom. For us, at least, there is the mem- 
ory of his pure, earnest, aspiring lif«, and 
the lingeripg music of his early song. 
For him — let me read his own liues : 


** Laid in one equal bed, 
When onve your coverliet of grass is spread, 


** What daybreak need you fear ? 
The Love will rule you there which guides 
you here!” 
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Up the Mount, or Over the Cliff? 


‘JHE American republic today is not an 

assured fact —it is a growing inter. 
est. It is not yet mude, but is in the mak- 
ing. The mistake ot many is that they take 
the republic for granted —as an accom- 
plished fact instead of regarding it as a 
political entity in process, for whose per- 
petuity they are responsible. The United 
States is still an experiment. The fathers 
tounded well, but the imperative question 
is: How are the sons building? There 
must be great searchings of heart among 
the rank and file of the people it republican 
institutions are to be perpetuated on sure 
foundations. It will not do for the average 
voter toabide among the sheepfolds to hear 
the bleatings of the flocks in times when 
corruption funds are used by great corpora. 
tions to defeat or to defiect the will of the 
people, and affluent commercial “ bosses ”’ 
compete with arrogant political ‘* bosses ”’ 
to convert the franchises of large cities into 
pocket boroughs, and to swing their tavor- 
ites into governorships or cenatorships. 
Uniess the individual voter gets very much 
alive in short order, these things will go on 
until the corruption becomes so thoroughly 
@ part of the national system as to make all 
future attempts to shake it off impossible 
of accomplishment. Some time ago a 
somewhat sensational book was published 
under the title, ‘*‘ Whither? ” having reter- 
ence to the theological drift of the times. 
It would be as opportune to ask : Whither 
are we going politically? Are we going up 
the mount to a pinnacle of international 
glory of which so much as the prophecy 
has not yet been spoken, or over the preci- 
pice into the limbo where rest and rot the 
decayed fragments of the dynasties of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome? Waat went 
over the cliff at Gadarain ancient days of 
remarkable memory was a herd of swine — 
and the swine went headlong down the 
rocks because they were driven by a force 
not themselves that made tor unrighteous- 
ness. When the American people allow 
themselves to be driven along by evil spir- 
its they will go over the cliff too, and will 
deserve their resultant tate. 





Politics as Organized Selfishness 


HE welfare of a republic depends on 
the purity of its politics. Ina repub- 
lic, by the very theory of its organization, 
every citizen takes some part in the conduct 
ot its aftairs. The question immediately 
arises: What sort of a part? If the indi- 
vidual citizen uses his particular share of 
civic opportunity simply for the advance- 
ment of his private, selfish ends, the ‘** Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsir,” is written across 
the political institutions of thatland. As 
matter ot fact the patriots and the partisans 
are in constant conflict today in America. 
Almost as mang stories are attributed to 
the late Ben Butler as to Abraham Lincoln, 
and the following is one of them. Some 
one who knew that Ben Butler had affil- 
iated himselt with a number of different 
political parties in the course of his varie- 
gated life ventured once in conversation to 
refer to the fact. ‘* Yse,’’ said Mr. Butler, 
**T sometimes change my friends, but never 
my politics!” His “ politics’ was Ben 
Butler first, last and always. Thesame de- 
scription might be given of many men in 
public lite today. They are Rospublicans or 
Democrats or Populists incidentally and 
temporarily — they are place hunters or 
solt-seekers essentially and permanently. 
Their “ politics ’ is — themselves, 

Much ot the political activity of the day, 
however it may seek to disguise its purposes 
and processes under high sounding resolu- 
tions and plattorms, is but organized 
selfishness — selfishness extended into the 
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corporate social sphere. The use by large 
corporations of what are practically if not 
protessedly corruption funds is simply an 
illustration of the preposterous extent to 
which men of conspicuous social position 
are willing to go to advance their own per- 
sonal ends under the pretence of saie- 
guarding the companies in which they are 
directors or stock. holders. Why are we 
not better governed ? Because we have not 
better men as politicians and behind the 
politicians. Good politics in the highest 
ethical sense demands as its abs«-lute con- 
dition unselfishness — and unuselfishness 
since the fall of Adam has been rare. But 
uxrsel fishness, in private and public lite, can 
be cultivated, and it is the blessed work of 
the chuiches, Sunday-schools and public 
schools to develop that detachment trom per- 
sonal ends, that devotion to civic interests, 
which since the days ot the self sacrificing 
tribunes of early Rome has constituted the 
basal principle ot ali patriotism. 





Self-Control First 


ELF CONTROL must precede public 
control. We would suggest this as a 
motto tor gocd citizenship clubs: Let the 
people govern themselves, and themselves 
govern. Only the man whois his own 
master is fitted to master others. The citi- 
zen who orders the affairs of his own 
household well is ipso facto prepared to 
administer a public trust, whether that 
trust go no tarther than the exercise of the 
ballot, or extend to the broad duties of the 
Presidency. A man’s duty, moreover, does 
not end with selt-mastery. Heisin duty 
bound to go on to acquire the mastery of 
public qusetions, and to make his influence 
felt tor righteousnese in society and the 
State. He has no right to demit his civic 
responsibilities or to relegate them to party 
Managers. Let the man who governs him- 
self himself govern! 





Prof. Beiler Begins His Work 


fF°.HE  intormal inauguration of Rev. 

[ Samue) Lynch Beiler, Ph. D., as Har- 
ris protessor ot practical theology in Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, oc- 
curred in connection with the exercises of 
opening day, when Dr. Beiler delivered a 
very able address. He spoke on “ The 
Christian Ministry.” After expressing his 
pleasure in coming to his work when there 
is a return of faith to the world, and a zgreat 
wave of desire in the church for more 
aggressive evangelism, and, hence, when 
the ministry must again come to its own 
among men, he called attention t« the tact 
that the ministry is peculiar to Christian- 
ity. It does not exist in any other religion. 
It flows out of that which is central and 
divine in our religion — God’s love and 
Fatherhood. As a loving Father God is 
under obligations to His children whom 
He has sent into this world. These obliga- 
tions He meets magnificently in His min- 
istry to men as recorded in the Bible. The 
ministry did not begin with the Apostles, 
nor yet with Jesus Christ. It began in the 
heart of God. He is the eternal minister. 
The Bibleis not merely a record ot the self- 
revelation of God; it is a record ot God’s 
ministry to man wherein He is revealed. 
This revelation of God in ministry reaches 
its climax in Jesus Christ on Calvary. This 
ministry of God to men is to be continued 
in and through the Christian ministry ot 
today and tomorrow. It will demand the 
largest men, cultured to such a degree that 
most of God can shine through them in a 
ministry to their tellows. 

Professor Beiler made a most favorable 
impression on ajl who heard him, and we 
learn that this impression has been deep- 
ened among the students in connection 
with his class room work. It is evident 
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that he is to be not only an educatioua), but 
a religious force in the school. 





PERSONALS 


— Dr. Robert McIntyre, pastor of First 
Church, Los Angeles, Cal., is the unani- 
mous choice of that church as pastor for 
another year. 


— Mrs. Eva V. Gray, widow of the late 
Rev. Edward James Gray, D. D., for many 
years principal of Williamsport ( Pa.) Sem- 
inary, died suddenly atter a surgical opera- 
tion in Williameport, Sept. 7. 


— Rev. Semuel L. Beiler, D. D., the 
newly-elected professor of practical the- 
ology in Boston University School of The 
ology, has taken up bis residence at 26 
Hurlburt St., Cambridge. His family will 
attend Epworth Church. 


— Wu learn from the California Christian 
Advocate that Mrs. Isabella Anne Taylor, 
w)dow of Bishop William Taylor, died, Sept. 
6, at her home in Alameda after an illness 
of several weeks, the result of a stroke of 
apoplexy. She was boin Sept. 23, 1825; was 








married to Rev. William Taylor in 1848; 
and went to California in 1849, In the early 
pioneer days Mrs. Taylor shared every 
hardship with her husband. Her voice was 
almost as wonderful gs his. In his street- 
preaching duys she was always by his side. 
She accom panied him to Australia, to India, 
and for years she sustained the great evan- 
gzelist by her constant presence. Iu later 
years she found it impossible to accompany 
bim. She was a woman of remarkably 
bright mind and personal force. 


— Rev. C. E. Cline, D. D., of the Oregon 
Conference, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Kalispell Mission Confer- 
ence, embracing the beautiful and fertile 
Flathead valley, a region into which many 
families are going from [llinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. Oregon 
Conference now furnishes three general 
superintendents outside her own bounds — 
Dr. John Parsons in Alaska, Dr. A. J. Tal- 
bott in Utah, ard Dr, Cline in Montana. 


— Rev. J. T. Docking, Ph. D., who has 
been spending his vacation with his family 
among old friends in New England, lett on 
Monday to resume his duties as president 
of Cookman Institute, in Jacksonville, 
Fila. Dr. Docking’s son, who had such se- 
vere illness in the South last winter, will 
not return with his parents, but has en- 
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tered Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, 


— Rev. Dr. D. C. Knowles’ Youngest 
brother, Enoch, died on the sanie day that 
his son passed away, aged 55 years, of 
apoplexy. His taneral was held a the 
same hour in Pennington, N. J, There 
were tour brothers, of whom only Danig 
C. is leit. Thore remain, also, Emma jy 
India, and Mrs. Rev. A. M. Palmer, of the 
Newark Conterence. The deceased wa, 
for many years a prominent official mem. 
ber ot the Pennington Methodist Episco. 
pal Church. 


— We are heartily responsive to the truth 
and experience of Rev. Dr. C. A, Crane, 
who in writing recently upou *' Continuons 
Evangelism,” said : “ [tis the happiest, the 
most glorious experience of my life to se 
men, young and old, arise in the regula 
services of the church, come to the altar, 
and, kneeling, give themselves to ihe Lord, 
My own opinion is that the preacher who 
has, for any reason, permitted himselt to 
abandon the kind of preaching which seeks 
tor immediate results, has thrown away his 
best weapon and has lost the best pleasurg 
ot his work.” 

— Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. McWain, of Cam. 
bridge, announce the engagement ot their 
daughter, Elsie Dana, to Dr. Miner H. A, 
Evans, ot Boston, the son of Rev. M. H, 
A. Evans, of South Boston. Dr. Evans is 
a graduate of the Harvard Medical School 
(class of 1902), and was formerly an assist. 
ant at the Danvers Insane Hospital. For 
the past two years he has been located at 
the Adams Nervine Asylum, Jamaica 
Plain, where he is acting as assistant phy- 
sician. 


— We are gratified to note that Bishop 
Foss is using his pen more than usual. Few 
in the denomination can write so well 
and to such general edification and inspira. 
tional enlightenment of the church. We 
urge him to crown his greatly useful life by 
the ministry of his pen. In no way could he 
be so largely and permanently uselul. He 
closes a fine first paper on Phillips Brooks, 
in last week’s Christian Advocate, with 
these sympathetic and discriminative lines: 
‘Phillips Brooks has thus brought us to 
the foot of the Cross. Let us wait for 4 
week, and then attempt to learn some prac- 
tical lessons from the life of him who may 
at least be termed (I do not forget that su- 
perlatives are often unjust and sometimes 
odious) — who may fairly be termed one 
of the most conspicusus and impressive 
preachers of any coantry in any age of the 
world.’’ 


— Rev. W. C. Townsend, of the Mit- 
tineague Chuich, West Springfield, is a 
Clifton Springs seriously ill with nervous 
prostration and a new development of 4 
chronic trouble from which he has long 
suftered. He visited Clifton early in July, 
staying tour weeks, and partially regained 
his health. After returning to bis work for 
a month the disease grew worse, and he 
returned and submitted to surgical treat 
ment, Sept. 14. The operation, though 
serious, was not necessarily dangerous. 
Dr. M. B. Tinker, the surgeon, gives good 
hope of an early recovery and ful! resto- 
ration to health. Rev. Hugh Reid, 4 local 
preacher, is very acceptably supplying thé 
church in Mr. Townsend’s absence. 


— Mr. W. H. Downer, who has for the 
past eight months beeu a patient sufferer, 
quietly passed to his reward, Saturday 
morning, Sept. 16, from his home in North 
Thetford, Vt. In his death his many 
friends, the community, and the church 
have sustained a serious loss. He had 
been a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for forty. five years, and either 8U- 
perintendent of the Sunday-schoo! or i# 
assistant most of that time. He was 4‘ 
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ith 
ble man in prayer, talking w 

— few can or do. To hear him pray 
-or a desire eagerly felt by those who 
= und he was often requested to 


ee eaenilil public occasions. When 
aye his whole nature seemed to be 
= 7 Y ax were the disciples on the 
pow of Transfiguration. Though of 


nd hesitant speech in ordinary 
nn or public address, when he 
pon be was inspired and his language 
ase to be given to him trom above. 
The editor of the HERALD, who had been 
bis pastor and knew Brother Downer, as 
all affectionately called him, loved and 
revered him, and now recalls his wonderful 
git in prayer as most remarkable. He 
jeaves a wile, ‘our daughters, and one son 
to mourn their loss. 


_Rev. and Mre. Frank T. Pomeroy, ot 
Maple Street Church, Lynn, celebrated the 
rwenty- filth anniversary of their marriage, 
Friday, Sept. 22. The parsonage was beau- 
titully decorated with flowers and autumn 
foliage furnished by the Maple Street 
people, who in every way contributed to 
the success of the happy occasion. The 
collation was served under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. Fully two hun- 
dred guests were present. Friends came 
from each parish served. Letters and tele- 
grams were received from many ministers 
and friends. The gifts in silver, china and 
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«FATHER OF NOBODY’S 
CHILDREN ” 


R. THOMAS JOHN BARNARDO, 
who has just died in London, stood 
out as perhaps the leading philanthropist 
for youth in England, not excepting Gea- 
eral Both, since the death of the lament- 
ed Lord Shaftesbury. By many years of 
faithful and well-directed efforts for the 
street Arabs of London he had won the 
title of ‘‘ Father of Nobody’s Children,’’ 
than which a prouder encomium could 
not be bestowed. He was the founder and 
director of a large number of philan- 
thropic institutions by which over 55,000 
orphan waifs have been rescued, trained, 
and placed in good positions, where they 
might have a chance at least at a happy 
and useful life, 

Dr. Barnardo was born in Ireland in 
1845, and in his persor represented the 
benefits which come of a judicious cross 
in ancestry. His father was born in Ger- 
many of Spanish descent, while his 
mother was born in Ireland of English 
blood. He was born a Protestant of Prot- 
estants, and from first to last was valiant 
in the faith of the Reformation. Ireland 
has always bad, as W.T. Stead in an ap- 
preciative review of Barnardo’s life, pub- 
lished in 1896, has pointed out, ‘an ex-~- 
ttaordinary faculty of intensifying human 
atiment and human passion.’? When 
quite a youth Barnardo came under deep 
Couviction of sin, thus experiencing that 
tadical change which is the basal element 
or experience in all true constructive char- 
itable work, The young Barnardo in his 
zeal thought to dedicate himself to Chi- 
hese Missions, and to that end took a med- 
ical course. When the cholera broke out 
he volunteered for service among the poor, 
and thus came In contact with the fright- 
ful need of the Kast End of London. In 
the intermission+ of his hospital work he 
look his two “ free nights’ a week in 
conducting a ragged school situated in 
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the very heart of ragged Stepney. The 
schoo] was held in a disused donkey sta- 
ble. It was thence that the great Barnar- 
do work took its departure — which need 
not surprise us, as Christianity itself start- 
ed in a manger. 

To that sanctified donkey stable where 
in lieu of settees, hoards had been placed 
over the rough earth, came as to a haven 
of refuge one dreary winter nighit, in 1866, 
a little street urchin named Jim Jervis, 
the bearer, as it proved, of a measage with 
which he was not consciously burdened. 
Jim had not come from apy desire to be 
taught, but another lad had told him of 
the school, where perhaps he might “ get 
a warm,’’ or even — fond hope ! — be al- 
lowed to “lie nigh the fire all night.’’ 





DR. THOMAS J. BARNARDO 


The story of little Jim — the unwitting 
decoy of the large-hearted Barnardo from 
expected work in China into a far-reach- 
ing work for the young outcasts of Lon- 
don — has been often told, and, as long 
as in any city of the world there are found 
parentless and homeless children, will 
bear re-telling. When bidden to go home 
Jim Jervis explained that he had no 
home ; when asked if there were other 
poor boys like him in London he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Lots—’eaps on ’em!’’ So 
the young Barnardo sallied forth about 
midnight with Jim as a guide, to hunt up 
some sample cases of the ‘' Don’t-Live- 
Nowheres,’’ in order to dispel Barnardo’s 
skepticism of the truth of his young in- 
formant’s statements. As a result, a score 
or so of waifs were discovered sleeping 
huddled together on the roof of a shed 
near Houndsditch. 

The sight of those upturned, piteous 
faces on the iron roof of that shed, “ glim- 
mering wan through their dirt in the win- 
try moonlight,’’ haunted Barnardo, and 
silently and before God he then and there 
vowed to dedicate himself thenceforth to 
the saving of the Arabs of the street. 

But the story of Jim and the forlorn 
quarry of young humanity run down 
upon the roof had a larger sequel. Some 
weeks afterward Barnardo was dining at 
the house of one of London’s great men, 
and, the opportunity occurring, spoke 
warmly of what he had seen of London 
want. Incredulity was expressed that on 
that raw night there could be any boys 
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sleeping out in the cold air of London 
Barnardo was asked if he could exhibit 
the homeless boys in their destitution. He 
replied that he could. So cabs were sum- 
moned, and a score of gentlemen in even- 
ing dress sallied forth toward “‘ Slumdom,”’ 
piloted by Barnardo. At Billingsgate 
there was not a boy to be seen. The 
errand of the visiting diners seemed to be 
frustrated. But a “cop” standing by 
ventured to suggest that the boys would 
come out ‘‘ if given a copper.” A ha’penny 
a head was offered, and straightway from 
out of a confused pile of crates, boxes 
and empty barrels seventy-three boys 
crawled from the lair where they had been 
seeking shelter for the night — a sorrowful 
and pitiful battalion of the great army of 
the destitute, confronting a reflecting and 
deeply pitying detachment of the well-to- 
do. That sad vision was apocalyptic in its 
horror, but carried with it the glad promise 
of better things. For among that vom- 
pany was Lord Shaftesbury, and with him 
were some of the noblest philanthropists 
in London, and there the Barnardo work 
for the waifs was reborn. 

In the courze of hie consecrated life Dr. 
Barnardo cared for nearly 60,000 destitute 
children. His was the largest family in 
the world. From year’s end to year’s 
end, by dint of hard work, intelligent and 
systematic planning, much prayer and 
pleading with God and men, and — what 
was not unimportant — judicious adver- 
tising, he kept a whole collection of 
homes and brigades and agencies in full 
swing. The list of those agencies, which 
occupy a respectable portion of the Lon- 
don directory, would be too long to give 
here. No child ever really destitute or 
friendlees was ever turned away from the 
Barnardo homes, while the industrial 
feature was developed and many useful 
trades were taught. In one year young 
people were admitted from Berlin, Brazil, 
Cape Town, Constantinople, France, 
America, Mexico, New Zealand, Russia 
and Syria. Dr. Barnardo himself was 
the central and moving power in all this 
activity. Inspired by his personality a 
veritable church militant grew up around 
his homes, and he did much to help solve 
the social problem which seems to baffle 
sO many of the churches. 

An important adjunct of the Barnardo 
establishments has been emigration work 
— in which, accordiag to some, lies the 
key to the social problem. Dr. Barnardo 
emigrated more than 8,000 boys and girls 
to the British Colonies, mostly to Canada. 
Almost every one of those youthfal immi- 
grants has since done well. Dr. Barnardo 
set an example not only to the churches, 
but alsu to the State boards of relief, 
which they would do well to follow. He 
made a suvcess of child-saving. He dem- 
onstrated on a colossal scale that the 
children must be saved beciuse they can 
be saved. Many of the once “ Don’t- 
Live-Nowheres’”’ are now living bappily 
in heaven because of his ministry in their 
behalf, and the many thousands of the 
rescued who nov remain on earth will 
some time rise up ia glory and bless the 
name of Toomas John Bu.ruardo, the 
beloved physician, the devoted worker, 
the enlightened philanthropist, who 
counted not his life dear unto himself 
if by any means he might save, not 
‘* gome,’’ but many. 
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The First Touch of Frost 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


HE outdoor year is not at its best 
until there is dropped into it that 
magic precipitant called frost. Then it is 
that the landscape, the air and the waters 
begin to sparkle and effervesce, as if some 
rare change were indeed taking place in 
them. The sky becomes such a blue as 
cannot be described — a Liue dark and 
rich, bordering upon indigo, and yet mar- 
velously transparent and almost lumi- 
nous. The waters fairly laugh and dance 
with brightness. The air, as it lies be- 
tween you and the hills, is a shiving, crys- 
talline medium, seeming almost to mag- 
nify distant objects, so clearly does it 
reveal them. Everything glitters in the 
frost- purified air. I am strangely remind- 
ed, by the universal sparkle, of those 
white, silvery-looking lambs imbedded in 
the big glass marbles of my childhood. 
To this day I experience an elation of 
soul when the frost-touch makes the hills 
glitter and sparkle, that calls back the 
wondering thrill of my child-spirit as I 
peered into one of thore glass balls and 
beheld the diamonds in the wool of its 
imprisoned occupant. Ah! what should 
we do without these sweet revivals of 
memory that come to us through the 
senses ? 

My September diary always makes 
special note of the coming of the trst 
frost ; for it is seldom that we do not have 
a frost, in New England, before the first 
of October. I do not mean a severe frost, 
but the gentle kind that leaves a film of 
white on the grass in the morning, and 
makes the air staell ‘ fallish,’’ and gives 
you an ante breakfest appetite to which 
the coffee-acoma makes an unspeakable 
appeal. 

I love to see the first hoarfrost in the 
fall. To be sure, it is like the first gray 
hair in one’s head, and betokens winter, 
if one chooses to interpret it in that 
mood. But I think there is a cheerful 
wisdom in not dwelling too much as tok- 
ens upon the things that happen, in 
nature apd buman life. Take them for 
just what tbey are, and just what they 
are worth in themselves. Do not beval- 
ways plucking at the gown of Tomor- 
row. We shall be up with her soon 
enough — and then she will be Today. 

No, the early frost is not depressing, to 
a healtby mind. It is exhilarating. It 
puts such a tang into the air, and such 
color into the Jandscape ; it imparts such 
beauty to the sky, euch glory to the hills. 
All delights of the open are enhanced by 
the coming of the frost. One feels new 
energy for walking, fresh enthusiasm for 
the woods and fields. After the lassitude 
of midsummer, what a wonderful phys- 
ical and mental awakening comes with 
the first touch of frost! One feels so 
much younger, keener, stronger, more 
susceptible to Nature’s charms, more 
wide-awake, more open to outdoor sug- 
gestions. It is a pity, I think, that so 
few genuine nature-lovers can take their 
vacations in September. That is the 
ideal outing month, full of stimulus, 
beauty and joy. But the bard master, 
Toil, calls us back to our burdens just as 
soon as debilitating beat will suffer us to 
take them up again. We have for re- 
cuperation only two or three lifeless 


weeks somewhere in the sweiter of dog- 
days, when all the recuperating one can 
do, really, is to ‘‘lie off” and feebly 
exist. Such is the average person’s an- 
nual vacation — it might better be called 
‘‘annual prostration.’’ It ie a hollow 
mockery of the true function of vacation. 
There ought to be, for toiling humanity, 
three prostration weeks and three vaca- 
tion weeks in each year. Six weeks out 
of fifty-two are rone too many for vital 
recuperation. The world works too hard. 
It could accomplish just as much by 
taking a little more time to refresh its 
energies. But this is gospel for tomor 
row ! Today will not listen to it. How- 
ever, the day is surely coming when it 
will be preached acceptably. 

This September air, after the frost has 
‘* worked ’’ in it, is so much like wine in 
its effects, that I am surprised it does not 
act, homoeopathically, as a spirituous 
antidote — till the chill in it gets too 
pronounced. What more can a man 
want, in the way of stimulant, than this 
enspping fluid beverage that all New 
Englanders freely breathe in autumn? 
A late September morning, after a touch 
of frost, is fairly electric. It gives youa 
continuous succession of agreeable shocks 
of energy. It fills you with exhilaration 
and the spirit of adventure. You seem 
to have grasped Nature by the positive 
and negative poles, and her vitality 
flashes through you, and makes you feel 
like a new man — or, better still, like a 
boy again. You want to make for the 
woods, vault fences, climb hilJs and 
mountains, follow brooks to their sources, 
and in every possible way release some of 
this elemental electricity. 

Nature herself is full of piquancy in 
frost-time. How many surprises she has 
fur the rambler — especially color sur- 
prises! Have you ever come upon a 
frost bitten woodbine, clinging to a tree- 
trunk or bare wall of rock, with its 
splashed stain of vivid red? I am 
startled, sometimes, as by a tragedy in 
the woods — as if I saw a stream of blood 
trickling down the gray bole or the gray 
ledge. 


Yonder, a crimson vine 
Trails from a bearded pine, 
Staining the mosses. 


But the most striking color surprise 1 ever 
saw was in the Adirondack Mountains. 
Jack Frost did it. There was a dampish 
snow-squall in the night, and at sunrise, 
behold! the wet snow clinging to the 
crimson and corn-colored leaves! Purest 
gleaming white against scarlet and 
chrome-yellow! Winter masquerading 
in Nature’s holiday robe! Was there 
ever a more wonderful miracle of frost? 

The frost-time has its characteristic 
sounds, It is then that you should listen 
for bluejay-music. How autumnal sound 
the voices of the jays! The frost seems to 
wake them up, vocally, while it silences 
the less Lardy birds. You recognize the 
season when you hear that loud Say, Say. 
And the metallic Che. link, Che link — the 
hammer on the anvil — makes me think 
of old Winter forging his icy fetters. 

The roaring flush of the ruffed grouse, 
and the boom of his wings as he bursts 
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impetuously through the covert, aie One 
of the familiar surprises of a Woodland 
walk in the fall. Yet one never gets 
quite used to the sound, no matter how 
often it is repeated. There is alway, , 
shock to the nerves ir that sudden peg) of 
woodland thunder. 

You may hear, also, the far-off rolj of 4 
woodland drum, in these days of early 
frost. This, too, is the acoustic perform. 
ance of the ruffed grouse, as he struts on 
tome log or knoll, and beats bis inflate 
breast with his powerful wings. It is the 
same kind of challenge, or outburst of 
superfluous energy, that is expressed jp 
the morning cock crow and the fg. 
resounding tattoo of certain species of 
woodpeckers, There are birds in the 
woods that have the real Fourth of July 
spirit. They love to make a noise, to cel. 
ebrate their freedom. 

With the early frosts the wild harvests 
ripen, and we hear the voices of boys and 
girls in the woods, voices of merry gather. 
ers of puts and wild grapes, elderberries, 
barberries, crab apples, and the tart fruit 
from abandoned orchards, meet for am. 
brosial jellies. Now the fallen chestnuts 
wear their prickly coats open in front, the 
beechnuts pop from their husks like tri- 
angular bullets, and clean-skinned wal. 
nuts peep from their blackened envelopes, 
There is harvesting in the fields and har. 
vesting in the woods. The squirrels have 
grown too busy to pay any attention to 
the rambler. Even Chickaree’s pouches 
are so full that he cannot scold. Jack 
Frost, the courier of old Winter, has 
come, and the little people are making 
ready against the time when the snow 
will stop every burrow and the North 
Wind whistle into every hole and crevice. 


Melrose, Mass. 





A FASCINATING PEOPLE* 
PROF. WILBUR FLE[CHER STEELE, D. D. 


6% VERY lourth person residing in the 

Borough of Manhattan Island, 
New York city, isa Jew.’”’ Whether he isa 
tascineting personage, depends very larye- 
ly upon the point of view. Considering his 
abuse at the hands of Christians, the writer 
deems him exceedingly so. 

The approaching completion of the 
twelve volumes of the Jewish Encyclope 
dia, projected and edited by an enthusiastic 
Jew, collaborate] by Jews and Christians, 
published by an enthusiastic Christia, 
should call increased attention to this peo 
ple and to some remarkable chaages going 
on among and toward the same. 

Our whole-sonled triend, Rev. George B. 
Smyth, D. D., of our Missionary Society, ia 
appreciating Professor Bowne’s lecturing 
visit to the Orient, well says in a recent 
Zion’s HERALD: “ We must adapt our- 
selves to new conditions. The old mission- 
ary methods have partly been outgrow2. 
The old days when the people of the Orient 
were looked upon as ignorant ‘ heathen’ 
have gone by, and we must act accord- 
ingly.” The spirit of helpfulness is to 6x- 
press itself to them in a vastly more efl- 
cient form taan formerly, and less crudely. 

The same is true with our relations to thé 
Jews. God is flinging them among us by 
the shipload, and that for a purpose. Itis 
that we may know them and their world, 
and that they may know us and our world. 
The need of this correcter knowledge i 
shown in a quotation trom Dr. Kauimant 


— #€§=SEh 
* THE JEWisu ENCYCLOPEDIA, Vol. X. Philipso! - 
Samoscz, Funk & Wagnalls Co.: New York. 
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Kohler’s article, in the Encyclopedia, on 
Christianity. “ The church, Catholic and 
protestant alike,” says President Kobler, 
« gonsigns without exception ali those who 
do not believe in Jesus t the eternal doom 
of hell. . - - It is obvious that this view of 
God could not well inculcate kindly feel- 
ings toward Jews and heretics; and the 
tragic fate of the medieval Jew, the persecu - 
tions he suffered, and the hatred he expe 
rienced, must be chiefly attributed to this 
doctrine [original sin].’’ 

But this is not Biblical Wesleyan teach- 
ing. Says Wesley, in Sermon 111, on 
Faith : 

« Tbe Mobammedans are rather to be pitied 
than blamed for the narrowness of their faith: 
And their not believirg the whole truth, is not 
owing to want of sincerity, but merely to want 
of light. . .. 1t cannot be doubted but this plea 
wil] avail for millions of modern heathens. In- 
asmuch as tc them little is given, of them little 
will be required. As to the ancient heathens, 
millions of them likewise were savages, 
No more therefore wil) be expected of them 
than the living up to the light they 
had. Bot many of them, especially in the 
civilized nations, we have great reason to 
hope, although they lived among heathen, yet 
were of another spirit ; being taugbt of God, by 
His inward voice, all the essentials of true re- 
ligion.... AS to our modern Jews.... it is 
not our part to pass sentence upon them, but to 
jeave them to their own Master.... 

“Indeed, nearly fifty years ago, when the 
preachers commonly called Methodists [show- 
ing Wesley at over 85 ai this writing) began to 
preach that grand scriptural doctrine, salvation 
by faith, they were not sufficiently apprised of 
the difference between a servant and a child of 
God. They did not understand that even one 
‘who feareth God and worceth righteousness is 
accepted of Him.’ In conrequence 2f this, they 
were apt to make sad the hearts of those whom 
God had not made sad. For they frequently 
asked those who feared God: ‘Do you Know 
that your sins ate forgiven?’ And upon their 
answering, ‘No,’ immediately replied,‘ Then 
you are a child of the devil.’ No; tbat does not 
follow. It might have been said (and it is all 
that can be said with propriety): ‘ Hitherto you 
are only a servant, you are not a child of God. 
You have already great reason to praise God 
that He has called }ou to His honorable service’ 
Fear not. Continue crying vuto Him, and you 
shal) see grexte, things than these.’”’ 


There large quotations are to show intelii- 
gent Jews, like Dr. Kohler in the Encyclo- 
pedia, as well as some unintelligent Metho- 
dists, that Methodism, at least, by no means 
“ consigns without exception all those who 
do not believe in Jesus to the eternal doom 
of tell; ” and that therefore we may and 
must be kindly disposed and helpful to all, 
in exactly the religious condition in which 
they actually are. Some months ago, while 
in charge of a pulpit, the writer invited a 
young and learned rabbi to share an even- 
ing service with him, assigning as his topic: 
“Some Christians’ Treatment of the Jow 
which Prejudices him against Jeeus.’”’ He 
came, accepted a seat on the plattorm, and 
noted the singing of Thomas Oliver’s great 
hymn, “ The God of Abram praise,” to the 
tune of ** Rabbi Leoni.’’ At the conclusion 
of the writer’s brief sermon from Psalm 1, 
the \rabbi was introduced. He observed 
that his assigned subject seemed to distin- 
guish between different classes of Cbris- 
tions. “I tully recognize,’’ said he, “ that 
there are two classes of Christians. and I 
hope that you will equally recognize that 
there are two kinds of Jews — good and 
bad.” Regret was expressed that hatred 
Was fomented and fostered against the Jew 
of today on account of the crucifixion of 
Jesus nearly nineteen centuries ago. He 
Clhimed that Jesus’ death was not at the be- 
hest of the common people, who heard Him 
gladly, any more than lynching is to be 
laid at the door of an entire community, 
Protestants and all. And more than that, 
any action done sixty generation ago 
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should furnish no jastifiable reason for un- 
Christlike abuse today. It is the un Christ- 
like conduct of professed Christians in 
every-day life that prejudices the Jews 
against Jesus. The very perceptible growth 
ot anti Semitism in America, even when 
indicated by such a little thing as the abuse 
ot Jewish children on the public school 
play: ground with cries of ‘** Sheeny,’’ and 
repulsion from all association and play 
thereon, not to mention the exclusion of 
Jews as such and their families from many 
public resorts, is that which constantly and 
ever embitters the Jew against Jesus. 

After his pronouncing the Old Testament 
benediction in Hebrew and in English, we 
went home, resolved to live more Christ- 
like, and that our lite should not henceforth 
speak so loud that thw Jew could not hear 
what we might say with our lips. 

At the last meeting of the Denver Metho- 
dist Social Union, a Reformed Jewish rahbi 
spoke, among others, by invitation, upon 
“My Agreements with Methodism.” He 
agreed with the more intelligent concep- 
tion of the Bible as the iiterature that re- 
flects the processes whereby God became 
known to man. ‘“ The Bible is in this cen- 
tury to be rescued trom its burial beneath 
heathen theories, and restored to its throne 
of power. The worship of the Bible is a 
fetish.” The next morning’s “ yellow 
journal ” had a red “scare line ” across the 
page: “* Jewish Rubbi calls Bible a Fetish.’’ 
** Furthermore,” said he, ‘I do not hesi- 
tate to say to you Methodists that I believe 
in Jesus — not probably as you do, but I 
believe in the supremacy and influence ot 
Jesus in the human race.’’ 


122% 


It ie the Christian’x duty, in a loving, 
confidence-inspiring way, to seek an ex- 
change ot knowledge of worlds of thought 
and lite with the Jew. For this purpose 
this great Jewish Encyclopedia is beyond 
valuation. The article upon Russia is most 
informing. That on “ Retormed J udaiam, 
from the Point of View ot the Reformed 
Jew,” would clarify much erroneous 
thinking : 


‘* The pivot of the opposition between Reform 
and Conservative Judaism is the conception of 
Israel s destiny. Jewish orthodoxy looks upon 
Palestine not merely as the cradle, but also as 
the ultimate home, of Judaism.... Reform 
conceives of the destiny of Israel as not bound 
up in the return to Palestine, and as not in- 
volving national political restoration under a 
Messianic king with the Temple rebuilt and the 
sacrificial service re-instituted.... The mis- 
construction of Judaism as Law is the tuougbt 
of the Roman period, and is a clear departure 
from the broader conceptions of the Prophets.” 


The former sentiments are duplicated in 
the interpretations of Christians as to the 
consummation of the kingdom. And the 
last ie quite acceptable, Not all error, not 
all truth, can bs found in one camp. 

The article on Rome (with photographs 
of the astonishingly ornate and costly new 
synagogue just erected), that on the Roth- 
schild Family (the first tour letters only 
making up the first. syllable, and pro- 
nounced as Rote, the last six as one with 
shorti. The name means Red-Shield), and 
that on Russia, with conditions in 1905, are 
of extreme value to any who would be well 
informed, 


University Park, Colorado. 





The American Board at Seattle 


OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE 95th annual meeting of the 
American Board in Seattle, Wash., 
Sept. 14 to 18, was a historic meeting in a 
double sense. The centennial of the 
Haystack prayer-meeting at Williame- 
town will be observed by the Bourd next 
year. That prayer-meeting was the be- 
ginning of the modern missionary move- 
ment, out of which, four years later, 
came the organization then and since 
designated as the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
The centennial of the Board itself will 
be observed in Boston, 1910. The Seattle 
meeting, therefore, was a terminal and 
transitional point in the history. 

The second sense in which the meeting 
was historical waa that the Board consid- 
ered the appeal of the protestants against 
the reception and solicitation of such 
gifts as Mr. Rockefeller’s during the past 
year. It settled the question by inaction 
and negation, refusing to adopt any prin- 
ciples for the action of its executive offi- 
cers and its Prudential Committee other 
than those which have prevailed during 
all the previous history of the Board by 
common consent and without formula- 
tion. It is believed that this was a wise 
settlement of the questions at issue, be- 
cause the prospective view of the situation 
makes any new statement a_ purel;, 
academic affair, for the Board is not 
threatened with an avalanche of million- 
aires and $100,000 gifts. Mr. Rocketel- 
ler’s gift ia unique in the history of nine 
and a half decades of donations, although 
it has been exceeded by several legacies. 
The negotiations which led to the making 
of his recent gift included a suggestion that 
he would make it a precedent, and follow 


it from year to year by similar gifts. 
It is understood that he was not ir- 
responsive to the suggestion, but it 
remaias to be seen whether his mag- 
navimity will be equal to the task of 
overlooking the agitation generated and 
persistently pressed by the protestants 
from the announcement of the gift to the 
annual meeting in Seattle. There are 
those who believe that he will be un- 
changed by the agitation, and‘who would 
regard )t as a master.stroke of diplomacy 
and strategy as a matter of self interest for 
him to make a second and a‘series of gifts 
to the Board. The officials [of the Board 
do not believe that there has,been or that 
there will be for a long;time to come any 
sufficient reason for a crusade against 
beneficence ; their time and thought and 
effort have been given to a crusade for 
beneficence. The full Board has sustained 
them, and although the protestants have 
expressed the opinion that no further gifts 
from Mr. Rockefeller or men of his class 
would be solicited or accepted on account 
of their agitation, it is said to be doubtful 
if the Board would reject any large gift 
and transform itself into an institution 
for settling a plurality of controverted 
American questions in political economy, 
sociology, reformation in business, legal 
ethics, politics and kindred questions. 
The Board refused to allow its platform to 
become a centre of American anti-slavery 
reform, and although the protests then 
made issued in a new organization — the 
American Missionary Association — the 
Board survived, and Providence selected 
other Americano agencies for settling the 
American question. The Board is a For- 


Continued on page 1231 
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Reinforcements for Our Church from the Orient 
A Timely Appeal to All Methodist Fpiscopal Ministers and Laymen Resident in the United State, 


ILLIONS of Christians to be had 
for the asking. Thousands on 
thousands of Christian households whose 
children and children’s children lack 
only a sincere and properly expressed in- 
vitation to bring them within the fold of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Shall 
the invitation be given ? 

Before me as I write lies the latest an- 
nual report of the United States Commis- 
sioner-Geveral of Immigration. The year 
that has closed since its issue last June 
has broken all records in tke history of 
immigration in this or any other country. 
A few Sundays ago, at the one port of 
New York, in the twelve hours of the one 
day, more than twelve thousand immi- 
grants became Americans by domicile. 
Imagine the procession that every Sun- 
day and every week day is moving in 
across our national boundaries at the 
other ports and the railway lines of entry. 
The aggregate for the last twelve months 
is over one million and twenty thousand 
eouls. 

Whence come the mpjority of these 
‘* hordes? ’’ You look over my shoulder 
at the Commissioner’s report and see that 
though the sons of Japan and China are 
coming by thousands, ‘‘ more than nine- 
ty-five per cent.’’ still come from Europe, 
This relieves your mind a little. But 
Englishmen and Irish and Germans and 
Scandinavians no longer head the list. 
Far-away and unfamiliar nationalities 
and topgues are psominent in the newest 
tables. In the lists you see not only 
Greeks, and Russians, and Poles, but also 
Bohemians, Bosnians, Bulgarians, Croa- 
tiens, Dalmatians, Lithuanians, Magyars, 
Roumanians, Ruthenians, Servians, Slo- 
venians, Slovaks, Syrians. People of 
Slavic stock outnumber every other. 
This stock alone has sent us almost a 
thousand a day for every working day of 
the past year. Is our AngloSaxon civ- 
ilization and religion, after successfully 
resisting the impact of Celtic and Teu- 
tonic and Iberic immigrations, now at 
last to be submerged under an irresistible 
tide of Slavs and neighbors of the Slav? 
Believe it not. Believe rather that hav- 
ing given to our nation and to its 
churches the best that Western Europe 
could give, the God of our fathers is ow 
aiming to enrich us with the best that 
Eastern Europe can supply. As patriots 
and as Christians we often dishearten 
each other as we gloomily talk of our 
national and religious outlook. We 
ought to cease this dismal and damaging 
occupation and sing a doxology over the 
fact that the vast majority of these hun- 
dreds of thousands of newcomers are true 
disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ, better 
fitted for some forms of Christian service 
among us than any native American can 
be. 
Look for a moment at the normal Slav, 
a respectable Russian. He never swears. 
He drinks less of his vodka than your 
New England grandfather’s Puritan par- 
son did of rum and hard cider. He and 
the children he brings with him over the 


sea bave been baptized in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. They have been instructed in a 
Christian catechism, and at confirmation 
in the church they deliberately renounced 
the devil and all his works. According to 
their light they are conscientious Chris- 
tians, and have no idea of ever becoming 
anything else. Just over his heart this man 
wears day and night a little silver cross 
which he does not remove even when 
bathing. Before partaking of food or 
drink he makes over it the sign of the 
cross in remembrance of our Lord. When 
he passes a church, or an ikon of St. Paul, 
or other sacred reminder, he ‘ crosses 
himeelf.’’ What means this? To bim it 
means that in making his upward and 
downward gesture he is thinking of the 
thorn-pierced brow and wounded feet of 
the Crucified, and that in making the 
transverse horizontal movement he is 
thinking of the spike torn hands and 
spear-pierced side. At every holy com- 
munion he reversntly kisses the savred 
vody of his Lord as represented upon the 
ivory crucifix extended to him, and then 
reveives the sacred emblems, trustfully 
looking to Jesus as his only Saviour. 
Where can we better leave him in our 
thought ? 

Look now at a little company of these 
Russians as they land at Ellis Island in 
New York harbor. ‘Through what strug- 
gies of mind passed each of those fathers 
before the pinch of poverty or the bruise 
of oppression drove him at last to the des- 
perate decision to abandon home and 
friends and homeland forever. What 
precious things had to be left behind ! 
What more precious kindred and friends ! 
What family hardships have been en- 
dured upon the long, lovg journey ! What 
painful misgivings and fears fill the 
minds of these men, women and children, 
as each morning they wake to think anew 
of facing a world of utter strangers in a 
land where they can neither speak nor 
understand the commonest of words! 
Some of the family are perhaps already 
ill and nigh unto deatn. Their little 
hoard of roubles will scarce suffice to feed 
the well a week beyond the time of land- 
ing. They were praying people at home ; 
be sure that in all their lives they never 
prayed as they are praying now, 

Here, then, is a glorious bow of promise 
overspanning that dark cloud of Slavic 
and other Oriental migrations, These 
far-wandering sheep of the Great Shep- 
herd canuot be cared for by the territori- 
ally divided and linguistically limited 
home-churches of Russia, Greece, Bulga- 
ria, Servia, Montenegro, Syria, and the 
rest. They are the providential wards of 
our American churches. We should look 
upon them as mighty reinforcements 
coming to our aid in our titantic contest 
witb sin and crime. Their multitudinous 
children new born in our land are all ‘of 
God’s kingdom,’’ and therefore already 
‘‘ graciously entitled tc baptism ”’ at our 
hands. These people are the ‘“ stran- 
gers’? to whom our Lord will refer at the 
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Great Day ; and we, as & church, ang 
individuals, will stand or fall according 
as it shall be possible to say, ‘ Ye took 
Me in,” or “Ye took Me not in.” 
They should not be addressed as ‘ foreign 
devils,’’ or as unconverted people. They 
should be received in their true character 
as brethren in the common faith, fully en. 
titled to brotherly sympathy and aid. 
They should be welcomed to church fel. 
lowship. Any American church that 
will meet them in this way may gather 
them by the thousand. Our own as larg. 
est, most ecumenical, most democratic, 
and at least in ideals most evangelistic of 
all, has adaptations for this harvest such 
as no other possesses. We ought to use 
them. We ought to do it for Christ's 
sake, for His dispatriated followers’ sake, 
and for the sake of our country. 

For this high call of duty and line of 
privilege few of our pastors ur flocks are 
as yet prepared. Not one in a hundred 
has sufficient breadth of view or scope of 
sympathy to be available for truly effect- 
ive service. In their narrow native 
American prejudices the mass too much 
resemble the Judaizing party in the 
days of St. Paul. The average Methodist 
is willing to consider these Oriental 
strangers human beings, and as such in 
need cf Christ and His salvation. But 
he assumes that as yet they kuow next 
to nothing of the one or the other, and 
that what they do know only aggravates 
their guilt in the sight of God. If ex- 
ceptionally earnest, he says that mission 
halls should be erected, missiouaries of 
the Boanerges type placed in them, and 
thus efforts be made to deliver them from 
the power and servive of Satan. We 
gladly admit that all this is in the line of 
commendable effort for the saving of 
such as are deliberately in the service of 


Satan, but who can wonder that Oriental 


Christians are not attracted to such halls 
by such bearers of the invitation? I veri- 
ly believe that one of tbe Divine purposes 
in bringing to us these myriads of for- 
eigners from the remotest corners of 
Europe is that by inevitable contact with 
them American Christians of every name 
may soon acquire that cosmopolitan 
breadth of sympathy in religious fellow- 
ship which in the sphere of secular citi- 
zeuship we are rapidly acquiring. By 
and by our children may be as charmed 
with the Oriental cruciform house of 
worship, foursquare and crowned with 
the five gilded domes, as we have been 
with houses built in the style of the 
younger and less convenient Gothic. Io 
any case, let us hope and pray that those 
children may come to have sufficient 
breadth of Christly sympathy with all 
men to join at the last, and without 4 
blush, in that choral song of the re 
deemed : ‘Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof ; for 
Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by Thy blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation.’’ 

To this point our appeal has dealt with 
its theme only in a general way and with 
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reference to general principles. Many a 
reader is very likely saying : ‘“ Duty in 
the abstract is always easy of definition ; 
the rub comes when we are set in fixed 
relations with actual human beings. Tell 
ua what the average preacher, with an 
average church, in an average American 
community, can do, aud you will better 
deserve a hearing.’’ The word is well 
spoken. I feel the difficulty of attempt- 
ing a just response. Here, however, is a 
letter of advice I lately wrote to a young 
pastor who was disheartened by the pres- 
sure of this precise problem. It is the 
pest can do today. May it call out far 
better counsels from bretbren of larger 
pastoral ex perience : 


A Letter Showing how One Decadent Pastor- 
al Charge, Threatened with Extinction, 
can Renew its own Christian Life, save its 
Community, and Aid in Saving the Nation. 


DEAR BROTHER: Your appeal of yester- 
day for advice touches me deeply. A cry 
trom an old pupil is like a cry from one’s 
own child. And when you write in such 
discouragement over the irresistible tide of 
foreign life that is fast submerging your 
town, transforming its population, narrow- 
ing your field, and dooming your little 
church to slow but sure extinction, I am 
tor the moment filled with your own dis- 
tress. Thank God! it is only for the mo- 
ment. We are not called to represent a dy- 
ing cause, or a dead Saviour. We are to 
live and work in the spirit of the Conscious 
Conqueror on high. We are to say with 
Jo.n (as the Revised Version correctly 
renders him); “* This is the victory that 
hath overcome the world, even our taith.” 
Remember that you are a representative of 
the faith tbat is already and forever con- 
scious of accomplished victory over the 
world. As such what have you to doin the 
presence of this portentous influx of for- 
eign populaticns which so threatens the 
lite of your little charge? 

1. Make this’ grave providential exi- 
gency the pressing burden of your prayers 
trom this time forward, until your prayers 
can give place tu praises. 

2. Acquaint yourself as fully as possible 
with the character, and with the needs, 
temporal and spiritual, of these toreign 
families, especially of those just arriving 
from their distant homes. Were you going 
to any one of these Oriental lands as aa 
ambassador of the United States, you 
would hasten to store your memory with 
the names of its great historic characters, 
to acquaint yourself with the masterpieces 
of its literature, and to make sure you were 
familiar with all the illustrious benefits 
conferred by its people upon mankind. 
You would expect tu use this information, 
and to find it helpful in acquiring appro- 
priate influence in your office. Shall the 
——— tor the King ot heaven do 
ass ? 

3. For one week put yourself and your 
lamily in the place of one of these newly 
arrived families, and ask yourself, daily, 
what you would wish good men to do unto 
you, were you in the heart of Russia, or 
Greece, with no prospect that either you, 
or your children, would ever again see 
your native land. 

4. At the end of that week, full of tender 
sympathy, preach the sermon of your life, 
on the text, Lev. 19: 33, 34: “If a stranger 
Sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall 
hot do him wrong. The stranger that 
‘cjourneth with you shall be unto you as 
the home-born among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself; for ye were scjourners 
. the land of Egypt: I am Jehovah your 
tod,” 

» At the Sunday-school hour, address 
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both teachers and scholars on the Golden 
Rule, with close personal applications to 
their treatment of their neighbors ot foreign 
birth, and to their attitude toward the 
children of those neighbors. 

6. For Monday night call an extraor- 
dinary meeting of your cfficial board. 
Pray with these brethren as you never 
before have prayed —it will he easy — 
then summon them to the inspiring work 
of transforming the very forces which are 
threatening their church’s life into forces of 
undreamed. of triumph. 

7. Summon them to give you at leasta 
part of the financial patronage of the 
church tor use in enlisting the friendly 
interest of two tamilies of unshepherded 
foreigners. Ask simply for the use of the 
hundred dollars now paid for sexton serv- 
ice. Request them to nominate for a sex- 
ton a brother able and willing to serve 
without pay, and with the understanding 
that, with the advice of intelligent leaders 
in the foreign community, he shall select 
two honest, well-mannered and God. fear- 
ing men of recent arrival to hold the office 
ot “‘assistant sextons,” responsible to the 
sexton for the right discharge of sypch 
duties in church house cleaning, snow- 
shoveling, and furnace care, as he may 
assign, and receiving each one dollar a 
Sunday for such service. 

8. Impress upon these official brethren 
the momentous fact that, with this one 
simple and sensible arrangement, the par- 
ish will find itself possessed of two ad- 
mirably qualified and efficient agents in 
the new field, men who week in and week 
out will be spreading abroad among their 
countrymen the impression that in your 
church they all have an orgsunized body otf 
native- American friends and helpers. 

9. The new assistant sextons will trom 
the first moment have great curiosity and 
desire to learn as much as they can about 
this New- World church, and concerning its 
worship, so different from anything they 
have ever seen. Their children will cer- 
tainly share in this curiosity, and be 
delighted to receive an invitation to attend 
the Sunday-school. The two men, and all 
their acquaintances, will be the more eager 
to send their chiliiren because of their 
great desire to have them acquire as early 
as possible the language of their new 
country. 

10. Invite the two assistant-sextons to 
your house to tea frequently, one at a time 
at first. After tea, in conversation in your 
study, get them to tell you confidentially 
about the first prayers they were ever 
taught to use, and about the prayers they 
offered when trying to decide the great 
question of forever leaving their home and 
kindred tor this land. Find out whether 
they are still men of habitual prayer. If 
they have ceased to be so, get them to renew 
the habit. Your own prayers with them on 
such an occasion will be sure to accomplish 
the end. 

1l. Loan them, for their own use, and tor 
the use of such of their friends as can read 
English, good reading matter; not all hor- 
tatory and Biblical, but such as will strike 
the least interested as helpful in under- 
standing their new citizenship, its duties 
and its privileges. Get them to report to 
you families in special distress, cases of 
sickness and death, cases where your ladies’ 
sewing circle could help out a mother of 
children who is nearing the point of nervoue 
collapse. 

12. Oiten exhort your people to have a 
kind greeting for every recognizable tor- 
eigner whom they may meet on the street 
or in business, and ask them to train their 
children to share their annual allowance 
for fireworks on the Fourth of July, always 
giving one-half, with their own hand, to 
some child of toreign birth. 
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13. Visit the immigrant families yourself 
— especially the newly arrived and those 
not shepherded by any priest or church. 
Show them that you are acquainted with 
the great heroes of their country’s history, 
and that you honor them. Inquire after 
their children. Speak of the fact that your 
church holds to a more precious doctrine 
of the relation of new-born children to 
Christ and His kingdom than does any 
other in all Christendom. Mention also 
modestly the national and ecumenical 
character of your church. Tell them that 
it affords a spiritual home to thousands of 
Asiatics and Europeans, as well as to mil- 
lions of Americans. Then explain to them 
our doctrine of childhood and its priv- 
ileges. Ask them to tell their newly- 
arrived neighbors that you are ready to 
baptize, without fee of any sort, any new- 
born child of Christian parents, and also, 
when requested by the parents, to furnish 
the child with an English speaking spon- 
sor, ope who will aid them in giving to the 
child the training needed until he is old 
enough to have the care of a regular class- 
leader and be a member of the Epworth 
Junior League. 

14. Meantime makeup, with great care,a 
list of your wisest and most tactful members 
— the persons best able to appreciate and 
utilize the wonderful opportunities opened 
up by appointment to sponsorship to a 
new-born babe in a Greek, or Russian, or 
Polish, or Roumanian home in your town. 
Especially endeavor by private conversa- 
tions to prepare a number of your maturer 
members in the Epworth League for this 
inspiring work. You will be astonished to 
see the effect of such an appointment on 
any sober Christian youth even of seven- 
teen. Put on him the responsibility of 
sponsorship for such a child in the humble 
home of a Greek, with the understanding 
that he is to visit the family at least once a 
month and inquire after the welfare of his 
little charge, to carry to the older children 
his accumulated Hpworth Heralds, to re- 
port to his pastor sickness or distress in the 
tamily, to carry now and then some tickets 
to a church entertainment — and watch the 
result. Such a youth will quickly learn 
the delights and the rewards of Christian 
service, and in and by this precious expe- 
rience our Lord will call many a one to a 
life-long service oi His church in the Gos- 
pel ministry. 

15. Before all this has been going on any 
considerable period of time, your assistant- 
sextons will have become valuable recruit- 
ing agents for your Sunday congregations, 
as well as for your Sunday-school. At the 
very outset they will want their relatives 
and neighbors to see what consideration is 
shown thew by sa body of native Amer- 
icans, and what a fine, friendly gentleman 
their superior officer is. Serving on alter- 
nate Sundays, each will bring on a different 
day spectators and auditors from his own 
circle. Then, as in your pastoral inter- 
views with them in your study, you re- 
awaken, and nourish, and intensify the re- 
ligious lite which has never wholly died 
out within them, you will find, before you 
know it, that our Lord has put you in pos- 
session of two divinely called class- leaders 
— men qualified as no American could be 
to gather among their newly-arrived Rus- 
sian, or Magyar, or Greek, or Polish coun- 
trymen, classes of well-meaning men, all 
baptized and confirmed members of an 
Oriental Church, all weary of the daily 
strain for lite in the new iand, doubly 
weary ot the cruel prejudices against them, 
heartsick over the nicknames, and curses, 
and blows given them by cheating bosses 
and brutal task masters, all glad to seek re- 
ligious comfort and edification and good 
tellowship in a church whose members 
have shown them the only Christian kind- 
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ness they have found in a land that seems 
to them given over to violence, profanity, 
and greed. Through these class-leaders 
you will thenceforward, week by week, be 
speaking with tongues, aud working veri- 
table miracies of personal and social trans- 
formation. 

16. Long before this time your now dy- 
ing prayer-meeting will have suddenly 
become a centre of marvelous life and 
power. The attendants who used to waste 
the hour, and worse than waste it, in dole- 
ful wailings over the backslidden condition 
of the church and the hopelessness of its 
future, will now be full ot the joy of work- 
ers, working in blessed companionship 
with their Lord and with one another. Let 
me enter one of these meetings. A new 
assistant. sexton is reporting his joy of yes- 
terday, when he succeeded in righting an 
outrageous wrong which a swindling in- 
terpreter was attempting to inflict on an 
honest workman late from Athens. The 
choirmaster wants everybody to know that 
the girl who has jusi taken the first prize 
for singing in the public school is one 
trom “ our choir,” the very ‘‘ Cecilia ” over 
whom “ our pastor ’’ was so rejoiced as his 
“ first. fruits of Achaia.”” Another brother 
has had the goo fortune to find suitable 
employment for the poor Syrian widow 
who lately lost her hearing. Still another 
has, by God’s help, reawakened and re- 
claimed a backslidden Christian trom 
Hungary, once a schoolmaster. He has 
brought him in, that he may testify his love 
and gratitude and his new purposes of de- 
votion. Ee introduces him, and tbough his 
speech is Hungarian, his tears are pertect 
English, and his triend’s interpretation of 
the broken words fires all hearts as with a 
pentecostal baptism. 

17. Now, your no longer dying church 
has the good will of the whole foreign cum- 
munity. Without a dollar’s expense it has 
a Hungarian claxs-leader, a Greek cless 
leader, two Russian ones, all working in 
their several tongues and circles tor you 
and for your Lord. Besides these you 
have Sunday school children carrying 
your sermons and your Sunday-school 
helps into almost every foreign-born fam 
ilyin yourtown. Besides these you have 
I know not how many native Americans, 
English speaking members, who as epor- 
sors, Sunday school teachers, Epworth 
League committees, etc, are helping you 
to show how the Gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation unto every one that 
believeth, to the Jew first, but also to the 
Gentile. What a changed situation! Your 
dying religious club of narrow-minded 
and brother-hating self seekers has, by 
God’s grace and the application of a little 
common sense, become transformed into a 
living church, an organization which, like 
its adorable Founder, now comes into 
human life, not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give its life a ransom 
for many. 

18. Long before this your work will have 
been observed by all true patriots in your 
section of the commonwealth; and they 
will rejoice in it with a greatjoy. They 
will send you iunds for its furtherance. They 
willsee with unspeakable satisfaction that 
you are solving the problem as to the gain- 
ing of a pure, intelligent, and conscientious 
ballot for township and State and nation. 
They will feel assured that in your commu- 
nity these fast-naturalized Orientals are 
not going to be given over to the bids and 
bribes and lying promises uf unprincipled 
political bummers and party-bosses. They 
will see that the men to whum the newly 
naturalized are going to look for advice and 
information on political issues, are the 
Christian young iaen who, as sponsors and 
Christian friends, have been welcume 
monthly visitors in their families, instruct- 
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ors of their children, and almoners of un- 
selfish benefactions. Patriotic men and 
women of other churches, and of no church, 
will applaud the work by which you have 
saved not only your church and your neigh- 
bors, but also, in more than your measure, 
your town, your state and nation as well. 

19. Year by year, as this work goes ou, 
you will have a message tor preachers’ 
meetings, tor Christian conventions and 
conierences. When invited to attend such, 
you will nut have to cudgel your weary 
brain to find some theme adapted to illus- 
trate your brilliancy or scholarship, and 
possibly, as an incident, to entertain or 
profit the assembled thousands. Ah, no! 
People will hang upon your lips, as with 
full heart you recite in their hearing the 
latest chapters in your new Book ot the 
Acts. They will catch ins; iration from the 
example you have set. They will duplicate 
your achievement in so many places that, 
in a little time, the great polyglot, interna- 
tional, ecumenical church to which you 
belong will be looked upon in all lands as 
thy leading “‘ world power ’”’ in the impe- 
rial expansion of God’s kingdom. Men 
will say : Here is a moderu edition of the 
apostolic church, one which has seen the 
Petrine vision of the great sheet, knitted at 
the four corners and let down irom heaven, 
and seen it tosome purpose. Meantime, I 
am going to get our Lord to give me at 
least half a dozen new professors for each 
of our leading theological schools, who, in 
as many different tongues, shall be helping 
to train—in part trom your converts — 
wide.visioned teachers, and evangelists, 
apd missionaries tor all lands and all 
tongues on this redeemed planet. He al- 
ready knows where the money is where- 
with this mighty work can be done, and He 
knows who awong His countless saints are 
to have the glory and joy of so applying it. 

20. Live, personelly, in such intimacy 
of communion with our Lord that He can 
keep you day by day trom every peril 
resulting from littleness of faith, and trom 
every peril resulting from astounding suc- 
cess. Spiritual seli-distrust and spiritual 
self-concvit are alike fatal to one called 
with such a divine calling as that which 1 
have here so imperiectly set before you. 

But wy letter is getting too long. More 
advices are nct needed today. As soon 
as you have carried out the suggestions 
already made, write me for more. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
(Signed by the Writer.) 


School of Theology, Boston University. 





METHODIST DOINGS 
“ PHILOLOGUS.” 


IN OHIO 


“TNHE session of the Cincinnati Confer- 
ence at Springfield —a live and beau- 
titul inland town of about 50,000 people, 
where Methodism has just celebrated its 
centenary, with nearly three thousand 
members — was held in the new High St. 
Church, of which Rov. Dr. John A, Story, 
scholar, preacher, citiz3n, and brother, hag 
been pastor for ten years. His removal to 
another charge, after an extraordinary 
pastorate, was of his own accord, and in 
Spite of protest inside and outside of the 
congregation. Thechurch is a notable one, 
costing about $65 000, and will stand tor the 
years to come as one of Dr. Story’s monu- 
ments. 
* 27 
Bishop Cranston, returning to the fisld 
where he won prestige as publishing agent 
of the Western Methodist Book Concern, 
with residence in Cincinnati, was heartily 
greeted by hosts of old triends,and he 
made many new vnes. His expeditious 
and yet most careful methods, whereby 
Conference business was carried forward 
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without haste or worry, like the Steady 
flow of a stream; his unaftected brother}. 
ness, his briet addresses, his wise counsels, 
and the final adjustment of some O6licate 
and difficult relations in making the 
appointments, made the administration 


memorable. : 


A few extraordinary terms ot Service 
came to an end, one of which was that ot 
Dr. J. A. Vanghan, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Dayton, who has been with that people for 
twelve years. He withdraws tem porarily 
from the pastorate to accept the post oj 
field agent of the India Jubilee Fund, 
under the direction of Bishop Thobur, 
with headquarters possibly at Syracuse, 
N. Y., the regicn east of the Alleghanies to 
be his roaming ground for the present. pr, 
Vaughan is a graduate of Syracuse Uni. 
versity and of Drew. He has been in the 
Cincinnati Conterence for twenty years, 
and his administration of St. Paul's 
Church, Dayton, has been marked by 
steady growth. Heis built tor hard work, 
and his brethren send him out with gvod 
wishes tor his future. It is unofficially 
announced that his later duties, after the 
Jabilee Fund has been created, may call 
him to India, at least temporarily. 

* s 

No changes were made in the district 
leaders, Presiding Elders Davis W. Clark, 
Heber D Ketcham, D. Lee Aultman, A. N, 
Spabr, and George W. Dubois — according 
to the tribute paid by the Bishop at the 
close of Conference, and, indeed, according 
to the estimate of the Conterence, a devout, 
sagacious and well equipped bedy of men 
— returning to their fields. Rev. Goervaise 
Roughton was reassigned to Wesley 
Chapel, Cincinnati, for the ninth year, and 
several sixth year assignments were made, 
among them that of D«.. J. B. Young to 
Walnut Gills. This church, Avondale, 
and Westwood remain in the front rank in 
their contributions to the benevolent work 


ot the church. 
+ © 


‘Che reports show a gratitying and en- 
couraging gain — about 1,900 of an advance 
in membership, including probationers, 
and all the collections indicating a torward 
impulsion. The gains in the missionary 
collections alone tor the year were nearly 
$4,000 over last year. These data gave 4 
new spirit of aggressiveness and zeal to the 


entire body. 
LJ * 


One of the signs of the times in this Con- 
ference session was evident in the immedi- 
ate response given to any speaker who in 
the must distant way even suggested the 
currept gubernatorial campaign. The 
spectacle of the Cincinnati Conference, 
made up almost wholly of radical Repub- 
licans, with a sprinkling of Prohibitionists, 
aroused to the point ot wild enthusiasm by 
the mention or remote suggestion of the 
nominee of the Democratic Party tor the 
governorship, Hon. John M. Pattison, was 
an unusual sight. It occurred again and 
again during the session. The body by 
resolution reiterated the convictions which 
it had set forth a year ago when it protested 
against the renomination of Governor Her- 
rick, and avowed its determination to reg- 
ister these convictions at the polls at the 
election in November. Some of the scenés, 
especially when attempts were made 1 
choke off free speech on the part of a very 
few who felt that Governor Herrick w4§ 
not receiving tair play, were hardly cred- 
itable to the Conterence, The other tour 
Ohio Conferences doubtless will be fully 
radical in their declarations in the casé: 
but it remains to be seen what the polls 
will bring forth. Dr. Leonard, in a [ac 
tious way, told the Conference that bé 
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hardly knew “ where he was at.” Twenty 
years 420, when he ran for governor on the 
Prohibition ticket, he was called a ** Demo- 
cratic Aid Society.” Now he was amazed 
to find the whole Conference, with onlya 
notable exception or two, rushing into the 
arm3 o! the Democratic Party ! 
* a 

The situation is indeed complicated, po- 
litically. The other day a vounty Sunday- 
school convention pledged the ¢fforts of its 
entire constituency, 80 lar as it could attain 
that end, to the deieat of Governor Her 
rick. On the other hand, at the recent 
great meeting ol the Central German 
Verein, ot the Roman Catholic Church, in 
Cincinnati, where many thousands oi that 
communion gathered, the Governor of the 
State, Col. Myron T. Herrick, was present 
to make a welcoming address. Archbishop 
Henry Moeller, of the arch-diocese ot Cin- 
cinpati, said in his address that he hoped 
to live to see the day when Governor 
Herrick would be President of the United 
States, and concluded his eloquent pane- 
gyric with the devout, ejaculatory prayer: 
“ May God deliver Governor Herrick trom 
ihe hand of all his enemies!’ Of course 
this prayer is susceptible, according to the 
methods of certain schools of morals, of a 
double meaning. Perhaps the real enemies 
ot Governor Herrick are those who under 
the leadership of Messrs. Cox and Dick are 
trying to replace him in the gubernatorial 
chair. It may be that the prayer means 
that Governor Herrick is to be delivered 
trom the machinations and connivances of 
the Republican besses! In that event he 
will not be re-elected Governor of Ohio! 
But, in any event, it was bad politics for 
Archbishop Moeller to diaw a line ot 
cleavage between Romanism and Protes- 
tantism in the current campaign, and at- 
tempt to wheel Roman Catholics into line 
in Herrick’s support. 

»- + 


President Welch, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, following the precedents set by 
his otficial forbears, Presidents Payne and 
Bashford, has asked to be transferred to 
the Cincinnati Conierence, and his rcquest, 
which was made in sespunse to the hearty 
supplication of the Conierence, opening 
the way tor the transfer, has been granted. 
He has begun his work with many attend- 
ant sigus of divine and humian favor. 

* . 


The declarations of Lincoln Steffens, in 
a recent McClure, extracts trom which 
appeared in ZION’s HERALD some weeks 
ago, to the effect that Cincinnati is ‘the 
worst governed city in the country,” and 
that Cleveland is about “ the best,’”’ is, to 
say the least, a laughable absurdity. No 
one who knows the mayor of Cincinnati, 
Julius Fleischman, the city auditor, 
William TT. Perkins, and the chiet of 
police, Colonel Milliken, will fancy for a 
moment that there is any dishonesty. 
corruption, or boodleism in any transaction 
under their administration. Indeed, Dr. 
H. C. Wright’s new book, “ Bossism in 
Cincinnati,” unfolds a state of corruption 
existent in the city twenty years ago 
which has not been paralleled in recent 
years. No developments like those which 
in Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Chicago 
have been uncovered in late years have 
been found in Cincinnati, although keen 
and alert scrutinizers have been at work in 
Search of graft and bood!e. Nor is Mr. 
Geo. B, Cox a saloonkeeper, or distiller, or 
brewer, as various random accusers have 
made him out. Heis president of a bank 
and trust company, with large influence in 
financial circles,on account of his recog- 
nized financial integrity and ability. He 
is in touch, doubtless, with the saloon ele- 
ment in the city, and is an unmitigated 
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sort of a political boss, whose throne is just 
now trembling with foreboding throes of a 
coming earthquake, which threatens to 
upset him and his régime ior the time by 
the political readside. Nevertheless, when 
a minister calle him, as one did in an 
unbridled speech at the recent Conference, 
without mentioning him by the name, 
‘‘one of the vilest wretches God ever 
allowed to live,’’ we are torced to reflect on 
the folly and immorality of using unjust 
and abusive epithets and billingsgate in 
the interests of temperance and reform! 
* * 


Rev. Dr. E. J. Moore, the newly. appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, bas removed from Cincin- 
nati to Columbus. He has had for some 
years charge of the work of the League in 
Southern Ohio, and is one of the most judi- 
cious, earnest and skillful of the representa- 
tives of the organization. 

* * 

Rev. Howard Henderson, D. D., preached 
a semi centennial sermon at the recent ses- 
sion of the Conierence. Sermons, also of a 
high order, were preached by Rev. Dr. Lu- 
cien Clark, of Columbus, and Rev. Dr. H. 
A. Kellogg, of Indianapolis. 





Hold Thou Me 


I lean upon no broken reed, 
Nor trust an untried guide ; 

I know Him, and He knoweth me: 
He walketh by my side. 


I hold His hand as on we walk, 
And He still holdeth mine; 
It is a buman hand I hold — 
It is a hand divine. 


* Hold Thou me up,” is still my cry, 
As o’er the rugged road 
Ot this my pilgrimage, I move, 
That leads me nearer God. 


— Horatius Bonar. 





Doctors and Drugs 


EV. W. D. GRAY, pastor of the 
‘* Dowieite”’ or ** Christian Apostolic 
Catholic Church in Boston,’ is reported to 
have said, anent the recent Druggists’ Con- 
vention: ‘* Boston weicomes the pharma- 
cists of America, but there are thousands 
ot us who believe the Bible is the Word of 
God. While Boston welcomes you, we 
also welcome you, but it is to call you to 
repentance.” ‘The Bible,” continued Mr. 
Gray, “‘ has no good word to say of doctors 
or of drugs.” Itis no doubt a fact that all 
druggists who are now unbelievers, in 
common with al] other unbelievers, should 
be called to repentance, and it is to be 
feared that many druggists need to be 
called to repentance tor their practice of 
selling, at wholesale and retail, impure 
drugs — for itis an open secret that many 
drugs labeled ‘‘pure’’ by manutacturers 
are knowingly sold;while not chemically 
pure, thus belying their labels. But the 
mass of druggists in America are high- 
minded men; and while, like all other 
men, they have their faults, they do not 
deserve wholesale condemnation tor their 
works’ sake. 

As tor the statement that the Bible has 
no good word to say of doctors and drugs, 
and so impliedly of modern medicine and 
surgery, it is equally true that the Bible 
has oo good word to say of the trolley or 
steam cars, in which doubtless Mr. Gray 
rides frequently. The Bible really does 
not undertake to pronounce judgment on 
the whole apparatus or arts of civilization. 
And then what about the Biblical reterence 
to ** Luke, the beloved physician,” and 
Paul’s medical prescription in solicitude 
for Timothy’s stomach? It is probable 
that Paul, a frail man, kept up as he did 
under hardships many and persecutions 
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oft, largely through the blessing of God on 
the skilltul and assiduous professional care 
ot Luke tor his bodily frame and state. 








The American Board at Seattle 
Continued from page 1227 





eign Missionary Society, not a Home 
Missionary Society, and there is great sig- 
nificance in the pronunciamento of its 
Prudential Committee that it has been 
asked by the representatives of the recent 
agitation to do what the committee re- 
garded as morally wrong and legally im- 
possible. 

If anything could have aided the cause 
of the protestants, it was the fact that the 
Board, at Seattle, announced the largest 
debt in its history. The protestants were 
somewhat disposed to charge this large 
deficit, amounting to $176,000, to the 
withholding of gifts by individuals and 
churches as an expression of their protests 
against the Rockefeller gift, but the 
executive officers only admitted that the 
agitation had probably had some effect ; 
they stated, what was obvious from the 
facts, that the debt was due to unusual ex- 
penses in sending out new missionaries 
and a new missionary vessel, and to the 
extension of the work to an unparalleled 
degree. Expansion is always expensive 
in the absolute sense; but expansion 
means growth, success, prosperity, The 
North China Mission is phenomenally 
progressive notwithstanding the Boxer 
uprising of 1900. The Board faces the 
problem of increasing its missionaries and 
operating forces, or missing great oppor- 
tunities, remaining stationary, losing 
ground absolutely and relatively. The 
Board has preferred to trust its constit- 
uency and go forward with a debt at all 
hazards. 

Plans were matured which proposed 
an increase during the coming year of 
gifts from individuals and churches suf- 
ficient to cover the debt and greatly to in- 
crease the volume of work. Living 
donors will be asked to double their gifts, 
The Seattle people and the corporate 
members and friends of the Board con- 
tributed $21,000 to the treasury. A _ tele- 
gram from Dr. Willis James, former vice- 
president, stated that he would contrib- 
ute, and his gifts are uniformly large. 
Now that agitation for the present, at 
least, will subside, and the protestants are 
ready to unite in advancing the work, 
there is no obstacle to a united effort, 
which, if successful, will give the Board 
an income of $1,000,000 a year before its 
centennial. 

Other plans provide for appealing to 
wealthy donors for an endowment for the 
native educational work amounting to 
$2,500 000. This would relieve the treas- 
ury of an annual expenditure amounting 
to $60,000 or $70,000, and the opportunity 
will then be given greatly to expand the 
native evangelistic work. 

In brief, it may be said that agitation is 
better for the American Board than stag- 
nation, and its constituency is not so dis- 
cordant as to allow differences of opinion 
on questions of judgment and administra- 
tion to interfere with the real and acceler- 
ating progress of the kingdom of Christ. 
In union and reunion of effort the Board 
will find its strength. 
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When the winds came warm, in the month 
ot May, 
I planted some seeds one promising day ; 
Bu, the neighbors said, ** No, 
The flowers will not grow 
Where those shadows rest.”’ 
’T was a fringe of yard on the border line, 
And where pear and apple their branches 
twine, 
That I mellowed the earth 
For the summer birth 
Of a blossom guest. 


The seed of the little sweet- pea went there 
To be fed with dew ard the spring’s warm 
air ; 
But the shade had its bed, 
As the neighbors bad said, 
On the fringe of earth. 
Then cutting the branches above the plot, 
Asky-light was made for the little lot, 
And the sun entered there 
With the dew and the air, 
And the seed had birth. 


The tiny sweet peas were ci tender length, 
And strove hard to rise in their cwn small 
strength, 
Then went groveling low 
When aloft they should grow, 
The plants of the sun, 
No props had been set for their upward 
race, 
And each day theythurried their fallen 
pace, 
Till a trellis was nigh, 
Then they climbed tor the sky 
On an upward run. 
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An Autumn Lesson 


REV. WILLIAM W. SHENK, PH. D. 


And now in the autumn when frosts 
abound, 

Where appie and pvar trom their branches 
round 


Weave protection from blight, 
Like fair angels o! ligbt 
The flowers remain — 
The guests of ths summer through au- 
tumn’s frost, 
The hope of a day when all seemed but lost, 
To show to the neighbors 
The joy of their labors 
Where s)iadows had lain. 


There is ever the sun for the shadow, 
There is belp tor the crushed that lie low ; 
We can choose it we may 
The pure light ot day, 
Though tates harbor ill. 
And in spite of the croaking of evil, 
And the powe.s of darkness primeval), 
There’s a Will tor our will, 
And the light shines on still 
For us — if we will. 


There a trellis is fixed through the gloam- 
ing, 
There a Guide leads our steps through 
earth’s moaning, 
And no sooner we start 
On taith’s climb ot the heart, 
Than glory appears ; 
And our lite bas a hold all sufficient 
In a Wisdom and Love all proficient, 
For the Lord is our Suan, 
In His way we can run, 
And win witb the years. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





How oft, O God, when we have wept in vain 
O'er Thy decrees, and blurred with fretful 
tears 
The heavenward window of the soul, appears 
Thy purpose sweet and wise, in after years, 
Like sunshine streaming through the veils of 
rain! 
— James Buckham., 
a * 
The man who has begun to live more se- 
riously within, begins to live more simply 
without. — Phillips Brooks. 


We shall one day forget all about duty, 
and do everything from the love ot the 
loveliness of it, the satisiaction of the 
rightness of it. — George Macdonald, 


He who puts on the towel of service, 
puts off a world of care. There is no surer 
and no readier remedy for our own cares 
than to try and lessen the cares of other 
people. — Mark Guy Pearse. 


a*« 


It has been said of some Christians that 
they have been washed clean of their sins, 
but never ironed. The spots are gone, but 
the wrinkles remain. They are not con- 
siderate of other people’s ieelings. They 
have not learned to make their religion at- 
tractive. Wrinkles may mar the beauty of 
holiness as much as spots. — Christian En- 
deavor World. 

e*« 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has somewhere 
said that the sharpest corners in life have 
to be turned alone. Crises that arise within 
the soul itself ure essentially solitary 
crises. No one of as can pull another 


through a secret spiritual conflict. The 
only one who can get close enough to help 
at such a time is God. — Wellspring. 


It has been beautifully said regarding 
Simon the Cyrenian, who carried with 
Christ the heavy cross ot wood, that when 
he began that walk along the Via Dolorosa 
he could have told to a pound the weight 
he had to lift; but ere he had finished the 
journey to Calvary, he bad forgotien that 
there was a cross upon his back at all. It 
I bear the Master’s cross uowillingly, I 
will talk plenty about my “sore afii'c- 
tion ;’’ but if, by companying with Him, I 
catch something ot His Spirit, know some- 
thing ot His grace, ard see something of 
His glory, I will torget my own pain, ana 
only rejoice in the privilege of suftering 
“with Him.” — Rev. G. H. Knieut, in 
‘The Master’s Q iestions to His Disciples.”’ 


te *« 


On the edge ot the Black Forest in Italy 
there once grew, near to a group of statelier 
bro.bers, a stunted and deformed maple. 
It was very ugly, and old for its size, ior 
the svil in which it stood was poor and its 
growth had been very slow. In the long 
summer it nearly tamished, and in the win 
ter it cried aloud when the rough winds 
twisted its knotty limbs. Everything 
seemed againstit. The wild boar trom the 
lorest whetted his tusks against it and it 
groaned in pain. The powertul aurochs 
bruised it witb his horns and again it cried. 
The shapely brothers often amused them- 
selves with cruel jests at the ugly little 
brother’s deformity. 
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One day aman with an axe came throug) 
the forest. He stopped beside the little 
maple, and, having removed bis coat, drove 
his axe into the gnarled little body. The 
tree cried out under the pain, but the man 
did not hear. ‘“ Why,” it wept, ‘‘ does ql| 
the trouble come tome? Why do I have to 
suffer so? ”’ 

Presently it fell with acrash, and its poor 
crooked arms were badly broken. But its 
troubles were not over. The man began 
cutting agaiu, this time farther up the 
trunk, and, presently, having severed jt 
from the limbs, he placed it upon bis shoul- 
ders and carried it to his home, where he 
threw it rudely upon the floor in the corner 
ot his workshop. 

Here it lay tor long months, and often it 
bewailed its unhappy tate and longed tor 
the happy life of the shapely brothers in 
the torest. One day the man drew it from 
the corner and began to punish it more se. 
verely thanever. He split it, and chopped 
it, and plaued it, aud bent it, and bowed it. 
He joined the pieces together into an odd 
shaped iittle box, glued them and bound 
them with heavy thongs. 

Aiter a time he removed the thongs, and, 
having stretched strings trom end to end 
above the upper surface, he drew across 
them a bow. 

A strange and most delicious thrill ran 
through the little maple. The tiny cells, 
that had known little save pain, now began 
to dance tor joy. They met and kissed each 
other as it they had been long lost brothers 
that had found each other. 

Years passed away and Andrea Amati — 
for that was the man’s name — died and his 
tavorite violin — for that is what the little 
maple had become — was sold to a great 
musician. What tones he did bring from 
the violin! He said that the soul of the old 
violin-maker was in the instrument I 
cannot say—at any rate it had moods. 
Sometimes, when the musician played, it 
would laugh like merry children at their 
games, and at other times it would sob like 
a lost soul. 

The second musician died and the violin 
went to another, and so it passed from man 
to man and the years sped away. 

At last it found itself the prize of Ole Bull, 
and the great artist loved the little mapls 
as if it had been his own child, though it 
was much older than he. One night Ole 
Bull stood upon the stage of a theatre be- 
fore a vast audience of ladies and gentle- 
men who had come to hear the music he 
could draw from his great violin. He held 
the maple against his throut and while he 
played the liquid notes that had loved each 
other from the dawn of music’s eternal day 
met and wedded each other and danced in 
joyous harmonic maze. The atmosphere ot 
the theatre quivered and vibrated in puls- 
ing antiphonal chorus. Men wept, women 
grew hysterical, and the great audience rose 
to its feet and clapped its hands and waved - 
handkerchiets. 

At last the audience was gone, the lights in 
the theatre were extinguished, and the little 
maple, now an old violin worth its weight 
in gold, was lying in its plush-lined case, 
when the soul of the old violin-maker com- 
ing close heard it softly weeping. 

“ Why,” said Amati, “do you weep, little 
maple? Are you unhappy?” 

“No,” said the violin. ‘* I am not un- 
happy. I am very happy, for now I am 


making others happy. I am not weeping 
ior myself, but for my shapely brothers 
who lived lung ago in the Black Forest, but 
now have crumbled back to dust.’’— 
HENRY STILEs BRADLEY, D. D., in “ Chris- 
tianity as Taught by Christ.” 
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A False Measure 


HOPE DARING, 


6 T SAY, Myra, did you know your 
| nephew Charlie’s folks was in a 
bad way ? ” 

Mics Myra Baldwin compressed her 
thin lips and bent closer over the sewing 
in her hands. 

‘‘No, I did not know it.”’ 

“Well, you ought to, The mill at 
Martin’s Corners has shut down for the 
winter, and that throws Charlie out of 
work. They hain’t got anything ahead, 
‘cause they’ve used every dollar they 
could git doctoring little Myra, your 
namesake.”’ 

Myra Baldwin raised her eyes and 
looked defiantly across at Mrs. Sallie 
Janes, the loquacious widow who had 
come to ‘‘do up”’ the spinster’s fall sew- 
ing. 

Balle, you know I’ve had nothing to 
do with Charlie Baldwin for twelve years 
— not since he robbed me of filty dollars. 
I did not prosecute him, for the sake of 
the family name, but I do not care to 
hear anything about him.”’ 

Mrs. Janes held up to the light a 
breadth of the glistening black brillian- 
tine that she was fashioning into a skirt. 
Upon her broad, good humored face there 
was a resolute look. 

‘‘This here cloth is a good piece, Myra ; 
it must be nice to always be able to buy 
the best. ’Bout Charlie, do you remem- 
ber when you first took him —a little 
chap only a year old?”’ 

Did she remember? Notwithstanding 
her sixty years, Myra Baldwin’s color 
rose. She had been twenty-five when 
the death, in quick succession, of her 
only brother and his wife had left the 
little Charlie to her care. Myra’s parents 
had been dead but a little time, and the 
man to whom she had been betrothed 
had just deserted her for anotber. Lonely 
and heartsore, she had taken upon herself 
two burdens —the care of her little neph- 
ew, and the paying of the debt upon the 
old farm that had been in the Baldwin 
family for generations. 

It had been a hardjetruggle. She had 
worked untiringly, driven sharp bargains, 
and denied herself the pleasure of gener- 
osity. Charlie’s merry laugh, cunning 
ways, and childish affection alone had 
lightened her life. 

Success had come. The debt disap- 
peared. The farm was well stocked ; 
comforts and even luxuries came into tne 
home; and there was a growing bank 
account. 

When Charlie Baldwin had grown toa 
strong, vigorous young manhood he yield- 
ed to a sudden temptation. From that 
day he and his aunt had been as strangers. 

“Such a cunning little fellow as he 
was,” Mrs, Janes ran on, meditatively. 
‘Charlie had the regular Baldwin big 
gray eyes, and his yellow curls used to be 
as fine as silk floss, I sewed here the fall 
you took him, and J’ve ben here twice a 
year ever since.’’ 

Miss Baldwin drew a breath of relief. 
Evidently Mrs. Janes’ volubility was 
about to seek a new channel. 

The conclusion was ap erroneous one. 
The widow rethreaded her needle, and 
rambled on : 

‘‘ I say, Myra, I never forgot the time 


you let Charlie sell strawberries to Miss 
Hill for spending money for the Fourth of 
July. I can see that boy’s look of sur- 
prise yet when you picked out a lot of big 
ones to put on top of the basket. ‘ Why, 
she’ll think they are all like that,’ he 
said ; but you told him to run ’long and 
to charge her a cent more ’n berries really 
was. Myra, I ’spose that was the very 
first time the boy ever knowed ’bout tak- 
ing things that didn’t belong to bim.”’ 

Miss Baldwin sat bolt upright. 

‘Why, Sallie Janes! What do you 
mean? That wasn’t steal —it wasn't 
taking what was not ours. Every- 
body does that.’’ 

‘* Don’t know as that settles the ques- 
tion of its being right or wrong,” and 
Mrs, Janes reached across the sewing- 
table fora pin. ‘‘ "fall events, Miss Hill 
paid a big price for what she thougbt was 
a basket of extra nice berries, and it was 
a little less than ordinary. The next time 
I sewed here you was a-letting Charlie 
take a quart of milk every day to the 
Widder Raymond. Remember how you 
told him not to fill the measure quite 
full ?”’ 

‘* Well, if I did, Mrs. Raymond got 
raore than she would have from some 
folks,’’ Mies Baldwin snapped. 

‘* Like’s not. Funny, hain’t it, how 
the sins of other folks excuse our ’n ? You 
are a master hand at measuring things, 
Myra, and Charlie, he soon learned his 
lesson.’’ , 

Miss Baldwin laid down her work. Her 
faded, wrinkled face flushed a dull red, 
and she leaned a little nearer Sallie as 
she asked : 

‘* What do you mean, Sallie Janes? Do 
you mean to accuse me of dishonesty ? ”’ 

‘“* You didn’t ’xactly mean it that way, 
but somehow you had a false measure for 
things — managed it always so you come 
out ahead. You know you always plan 
it so I work till ten minutes after six 
when I’m sewing here. It was that way 
in everything. I don’t know as Charlie 
could see the real difference ’tween that 
and making you believe he got fifty dol- 
lars leas for that carload of cattle than he 
really did. It wasn’t really stealing ; it 
was just using a false measure.”’ 

‘That will do.’”’ Miss Baldwin stood 
up. ‘ You have carried your usual plain- 
speaking too far, Sallie, and we will not 
talk of this again.’’ 

She went out of the sitting-room, clos- 
ing the door noisily behind her. Mrs. 
Janes nodded her head. 

‘* T didn’t ’spect she’d let me say half 
as much as she did. Myra Baldwin is a 
good woman, and she’s ben a church 
member for years, but it’s jest as true as 
fate that her falee measure of things is to 
blame for Charlie’s spoiled life.’’ 

It was an hour later when Miss Bald- 
win again appeared in the doorway. Her 
face was stern and cold. 

‘* Supper is ready, Sallie.’’ 

Mrs. Janes looked up at theclock. It 
lacked fifteen minutes of six. 

‘‘ All right,’’ and the widow rose 
promptly. ‘I’ve ben powerful hungry 
for an hour back.”’ 

The table in the cool and shady dining- 
room was spread with the green aad 
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white china of a past generation. There 
were flaky cream biscuits, thin chipped 
dried beef, sliced tomutoes, honey, rich 
dark fruit cake, fragrant tea, and a silver 
basket heaped high with amber grapes 
and great yellow peaches. 

‘** Myra never denies herself a good liv- 
ing,’’? was Mrs. Janes’ comment to herself 
as she bowed her head for Miss Bald win’s 
few cold words of thanksgiving. 

Daring the meal the hostess maintained 
a grim silence. It mattered little to the 
widow ; her monologue flowed on peace- 
fully. 

When they rose from the table, Miss 
Baldwin held out two silver dollars and a 
dime. 

‘You need not come tomorrow. Here 
is pay for today and yesterday, and a 
dime for what you have worked over 
time,” 

‘* Land sakes, Myra! You don’t mean 
to say that you’re real mad, do you? I 
don’t care ’bout the work — only how are 
you going to git the brilliantine finished ? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

‘** You ueed not worry about that.”’ 

**Humph! If what I said hadn’t ben 
the truth, you wouldn’t ’a cared. Don't 
know as what I worked over time yester- 
day was worth a dime, but I’ll take it, on 
back account. Hope you won’t have the 
brilliantine spoiled. It’s well begun, if I 
do say it as hadn’t ought to.”’ 

Mrs. Janes’ words had roused the spin- 
ster from her usual self-complacency. 
Was she, could she, be in any way to 
blame for the dereliction of the man 
whom, as child aad youth, she had loved 
so well? Charlie Baldwin’s nature had 
not been a strong one; to herself Myra 
had jalways admitted that. Was it her 
fault that he had failed in the hour of 
temptation ? Could there be any truth in 
Sallie’s words about a false measure ? 

Myra Baldwin could not stop there, 
Yet, if she went on, where would the path 
lead her feet, long contented to tread in 
what she had thought was the right way? 

Right! How carelessly she had applied 
that word to her own life! Was it right 
—nay, was it honest to so plan and 
scheme that her own interests »lways 
came first? That was what Sallie had 
called using a wrong measure. 

For three days Myra Baldwin pondered 
those questions. She saw féw persons ; 
the farm haads were boarded at the ten- 
ant house, and Miss Baldwin lived alone. 
Steadily she faced the unexpected issue 
which the words of the other woman had 
forced upon her notice. If there was 
truth in Sallie’s words — if the fault she 
had so freely imputed to another was hers 
— what then ? 

‘© Tt will mean an entire turning round 
in my life, ‘‘ she said to herself, ‘‘ for I’d 
have to begin to measure everything over 
again. I’m too old tochange. The best 
thing I can do is to forget it all.” 

That was not easy to do. Myra Bald- 
win made a good fight, but at last she 


surrendered. One afternoon when the. 


amber mists of mid autumn bathed the 
fields and gorgeously-colored woodlands 
in beauty, she harnessed her faithful old 
horse and drove to Martin’s Corners, a 
hamlet three miles distant. 

Miss Baldwin had not been able to form 
any plan of action. She knew little of 
her nephew’s family. He had been en- 
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gaged to Bessie Ward before leaving Bald- 
win Farm. Myra had made sure that the 
girl knew of her lover's fall. Then, 
angered because Bessie clung to Charlie, 
the spinster had refused to see either one 
of them. 

She knew there was but one child, a 
girl named for herself. They were poor ; 
the taint of Charlie’s dishonesty had fol- 
lowed him. It had both disheartened 
him and stood in the way of his securing 
lucrative employment. 

Martin’s Corners consisted of a score of 
shabby houses clustered round a mill and 
a grocery. Miss Baldwin knew in which 
one of the houses her nephew lived ; it 
seemed to her even more dilapidated than 
the otbers. Her rap at the door was 
answered, after a moment’s delay, by a 
girl of ten. One glance at the pallid, wist- 
ful face, and the spinster’s heart softened. 

‘¢ Ts — is your father at home ? ”’ 

The girl held out both hands, a beauti- 
ful smile looking out from her eyes. 

‘* Aunt Myra! It is so good in you to 
come at last! Papa and mamma are 
away, but they will come soon, Dear 
Avnt Myra!”’ 

Sbe threw her arms round Miss Bald- 
win, holding up her face for a kise, Then 
she drew forward a chair. 

‘*Sitdown. Let me take your bonnet.’’ 

Instead of removing her bonnet Miss 
Baldwin’s hands dropped in her lap, 
while her breath came in guick gasps. 

‘* Why, child, you are lame! ”’ 

‘* Didn’t you know ?” and little Myra’s 
sensitive face flushed. ‘‘ It is my spine. 
Papa has always spent all he has ecrned 
to doctor me, but now the doctor says [ 
cannet be cured — not usless there is lots 
and lots of money.”’ 

Miss Baldwin dashed the tears from her 
eyes. The child understood. 

‘* [ don’t mind, not so very much. It 
is the worst for them — my papa and 
mamma.’’ 

‘* Where are they ? ”’ 

‘*At Farmer Allen’s, helping make 
apple butter. You see the mill has 
stopped, and papa has no work. We are 
not afraid, though. God will take care of 
us,”’ 

The caller looked around the room, The 
carpet was darned, and the furniture was 
plain and poor, but all was spotlessly 
clean. Coarse, snow-white curtains shaded 
the windows, and a shelf was filled with 
blossoming geraniums. 

‘* How did you know me, child ? ”’ 

‘* From your picture. I’ve always liked 
to think of you —another Myra. Papa 
says he bopes J will grow up to be as good 
a woman as you are.”’ 

As good! Then she was not hated by 
him — the boy whom she had once so 
fondly loved and in whose undoing she 
had had a hand. 

Prompted by a sudden impulse, Miss 
Baldwin put out her hand and drew little 
Myra to her. 

‘Child, do you know that all these 
years, since before you were born, 1 have 
been wickedly angry at your father ? ’”’ 

‘*] knew there was trouble,’ and the 
little girl’s eyes frankly met those of the 
other. ‘‘ When I asked mamma why we 
were not friends with you, she told me 
that — that papa did wrong.”’ 

‘ The fault was not all his,”’ 

‘Papa is sorry. We do not blame him 
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— mamma and I — because he is ours, 
you know. Mamma says we must never 
be angry when our own do wrong — only 
sorry.’’ 

The woman's arms drew the child 
closer. Alas! she had turned from her 
own when he did wrong, and for that 
wrong she was to blame. It was not, it 
must not be, too late. God’s forgiveness 
was unfsiling ; she must believe in that 
of the man and woman whom she had 
come to seek, 

‘* Myra, dear, your father — all of you, 
are mine. You shall all go home with 
me to live, home to the old hvuse, the 
shady orchard, and the wide fields where 
your father spent his boyhood. That is 
not all. Daar, brave little girl, if money 
can cure you, you shall be made well and 
strong.’’ 

Myra gave a cry of rapture. Just then 
the door opened. On the threshold stood 
Charlie Baldwin and his wife. ; 

The years had changed them. The 
man’s face was stronger, but it was sad 
and troubled. Bessie was worn and 
faded, but in her eyes was the light of a 
serene faith and trust. 

Myra Baldwin, senior, held! out her 
hands. ‘‘ My children, I have come for 
you. Forgive my wrong-doing, and come 
home with me! I need you — need your 
love and your help to substitute a right 
measure for the false.one I have long 
been using.’’ 





LOVE TRIUMPHANT 


Helen’s lips are drifting dust ; 

liion is consumed wit rust ; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace ; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Rastless centuries ago ; 

Stately empires wax and wane — 
Babylon, Barbary and Spain ; 

Only one thing, undefaced, 

Lasts, though al! the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned. 

— Dear, how long ago we learned ! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Masic that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 
Hue and scent that sbame the rose, 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller than the shore 
Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 
Ocean more diviaely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea ; 

Ye who love have learned it true. 
— Dear, how long ago we knew ! 


— FrReDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, in 
** Love Triumphaut.” 





GOING BERRYING 
MARY E. JENNISON. 


OT tor the berries you can pick by 

the quart and carry home in a tin 

pail, to be made into pies and canned 

goods. Iam thinking rather of the berry- 

fruits of many wild plants, often more 

conspicuous and more beautiful than the 
flowers which preceded them. 

One may begin in the spring with the 
bright berries of the cheerful little par- 
tridge vine, and the pungent, light-red 
wintergreen or checkerberries, which have 
lived under the snow all winter. In June 
the showy clusters of the red- berried elder 
gleam in the woods, and catbirds and 
cedarbirds have a feast. 

But as August and September pass, the 
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bérries are in their glory — orange, scarict 
dark red, crimson and wine color, white 
and speckled, blue and purple, large ang 
small. Last season (1904) they seemed to 
be especially brilliant, but the eye sees 
what it looks for, so perhaps that explains 
my notice of them. 

Ap expedition to Aldis Hill, August 24, 
yielded eight kinds of berries. There were 
the ‘‘ wine.dark ” clusters of the common 
elder; the heavy bunches of the wild 
spikenard, much like the elder in color, 
but growing in a long graceful spray, :ich 
and beautiful ; the scattered greenish- blue 
berries of the Solomon’s seal, and the oda 
speckled ones of the talse Solomon’s 
seal ; the comical white baneberries, each 
with its black eye, were constantly in evi- 
dence, the luxuriant clusters thrust awk. 
wardly up like a fist, on the end of a long 
stalk ; and we tound one head of the more 
beautiful red baneberry, its deep scarlet 
berriee set on siender pedicels. We also 
discovered a specimen ot what was unmis- 
takably a baneberry, having the thick 
pedicels and black eye of the white variety, 
but whose berries were neither white nor 
scarlet, but a decided crimson. Could it be 
the unripe fruit of the white baneberry? [ 
think so; but that is a problem to be 
solved. One gigantic, compact head of 
bright red Jack in the pulpit berries made 
the seventh in our list ; while the eighth 
consisted of loose clusters of dull blue ber- 
ries rising from a disconsolate-looking 
plant whose leaves had already turned to 
a sickly yellow. Search of botany and 
flower books failed to identify it; but the 
position of a clump of the plants was 
mentally marked, with the hope that a 
spring visit would help me to a discovery 
of the name through its flowers. 

The little bunchberry, cousin of the dog- 
woods, lifts a stem crowned with red ber- 
ries trom the centre of its three leaves. The 
abundant fruit of the bittersweet turns 
slowly from green to orange, and presently 
the berries split, disclosing a smaller red 
centre inside the outer husk. From the 
wild grape vines rich and dainty globes ot 
purple hang, and peeping out from the 
gorgeous toliage ot the Virginia creeper 
are loose, sprangly bunches of purple ber- 
ries. Scattered over a low tree, with toli- 
age jike that of a hemlock, we found one 
day twenty or thirty small, translucent 
and very mucilaginous berry-like fruits — 
not properly berries, however, because 
each enclosed a black stony centre. Never 
had hemlock borne such fruit before ; but 
investigation showed it to be the A.merican 
yew — the only species native to this coun- 
try. 

Near the shore of Lake Champlain, in 
August, I found the black alder, or winter- 
berry, but its fruit had not turned from its 
unripe greenness to the shining red of late 
autumn. 

Of the many dogwood berries, with their 
wide range of color and shape, I gathered 
two varieties. One was the alternate- 
leaved, each small bright blue berry set on 
ics contrasting red pedicel, making a strik- 
ing and beautiful spray. Along the Lake 
shore were to be found, in September, 
quantities of the red osier dogwood’s low 
bushes, bearing flat cymes of the less 
noticeable white fruit. When another sea- 
son comes, I hope to identify several others 
ot this interesting family. 

Next year! How the flower-lover plans 
for it! And, as November days darken 
into winter, and the pendent jewels of the 
barberry hedge, the crinkly pods of the 
bittersweet, and the scarlet berries of the 
mountain ash brighten the gray landscape, 
we look forward to a new spring with its 
new beauties — whicu are still the old — of 
leaf and bud and flower and fruit. 


St. Albans, Vt. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


SEPTEMBER 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling weatertalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are fly- 


ng; 
ant soft the breezes blow, 
And 2ddying come and go, 
In taded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden 
places ; 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turn- 
ing ; 
and pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest moon is redly 
burning. 


Ah! soon on field and hill 
The winds shall whistle cbill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks 
together, 
To fly irom frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The pollen. dusted bees 
Search tor the honey-lees 
That linger in the last flowers of Septem- 


r; 
While plaintive mc urning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 
Ot the dead summer they s0 well remember 


The cricket chirps all day, 
‘*O tairest Summer, stay !”’ 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts 
browning ; 
The wildiow! fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are 
trowning. 
— George Arnold, 





LEGEND OF THE GREAT DIPPER 


‘tHE faces of the stars shcne eo bright- 

ly ene night, that the earth children 
thought the Mamma Moon was telling a 
pretty story. And so she was; and this 
is the story : 

The Great Dipper, which you, my dear 
children, so love to form, has a deep 
meaning, which you are not to forget as 
long as the Stare shine. I tell you the 
story as often as you ask it, and your ask- 
ing makes me quite as happy as my tell- 
ing can make you. 

In another wurld than ours there was 
once a great trouble and sorrow. It was 
not in the earth world ; it was rot in the 
heaven world either, but in another far- 
away world, where many children lived. 
For some good reason which only the 
Father knows, the people and children, 
the animals and every living thing, were 
suffering great thirst ; no water, nor dew, 
por drop of moisture, could they find 
any where, 

It was very horrible, and the people 
were very near death. 

A little child of that world went out 
alone in the dry, dark night, carrying a 
small tin dipper, and prayed very ear- 
nestly for just that little cup of water; 
and when she lifted the cup, it was brim- 
ming with clear, cold water, which would 
not spill, though she ran rapidly, her 
hand trembling with her faintness ; for 
she did not taste the water, having 
prayed for another’s need. As she ran, 
she stumbled and feil, for she was very 
weak ; and when feeling about, trying to 
rise, she touched a little dog that seemed 
to be dying of its thirst, and the good 
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child poured a tew drops of the precious 
water in the palm of her haud, and let 
the dog lap it. He seemed as much re- 
freshed as if he had drunk from a river. 

The child could not see what happened 
to her cup ; but we saw, and sang for joy. 
The cup turned to silver, and grew larger, 
the water not having become less, but 
more, by her giving. 

She hurried on to give the water to one 
who was quite unable to come to meet 
her — none other than her own dear 
mamma, who took the water eagerly, uz 
one in a deadly fever of thirst, but with- 
out putting it to her lips ; for she heard 
just then a weak moan, which came from 
her faithful servant, who tried to raise her 
mistress’ head, but found she had not 
the strength. The mother pressed the 
dipper into the hands of the maid, and 
bade her drink, feeling her own life so 
wasted that one little cup of water could 
not renew it. And neither maid-servant 
nor mistress noticed that the dipper 
changed from silver to gold, and grew 
larger than before The good servant was 
about to give each member of the family 
one spoonful of the precious water when 
% stranger entered, dreseed in a costume 
unkvown in that country, and speaking 
in a strange tongue, but showing the 
same signs of thirst and distress as them- 
selves. The maid servant said, ‘‘ Sacred 
are the needs of the stranger in a strange 
land,’’ and pressed the dipper to the 
parched Jips of the fainting man. 

Then the great wonder was wrought 
and the golden dipper flashed forth in- 
crusted with the most precious diamonds, 
containing a fountain of gushing water, 
which supplied the thirating nation as 
freely and surely as it had quenched the 
thirst of the little dog. 

And the +tranger stood before them a 
glorious, radiant Being ; and as he faded 
from their sight, a silver trumpet tone 
was heard to proviaim : 

“ Blessed is he that giveth a cup of 
water in My name.’’ 

And the poseession of a dipper blazing 
with diamonds 1s, in that country, a sure 
badge of royalty ; for no one can buy or 
receive one as a gift, nor can fathers be- 
queath them to children. 

Each child is given a tin dipper at its 
birth, and only by purely unselfish acts 
can the diamond one be wrought. Some 
of the foolish people have not yet learned 
its secret, and they go about trying to 
exchange their tin for silver, by doing 
kind things. Sometimes they accuse the 
Father of All very bitterly, because they 
grow old possessing only the tin dipper ; 
for the secret of the exchange can no 
more be told than the beautiful, flashing, 
sparkling diamonds can be purchased. 

Sometimes there are great surprises 
when people give up the. hope of such a 
possession, and furget themselves; for 
then they ofien find the castaway tin 
bearing evidence in silver, gold, or even 
diamonds, that they have become royal ; 
but by that time they have no vanity 
because of their fortune. Only modest, 
thankful, brave, happy feelings possess 
the owners of diamond dippers. 

The Lady Moon now lifted a white 
finger toward the east, which was grow- 
ing rosy, and the Baby Stars all knelt a 
moment, looking like white-robed nuns 
at prayers. 
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Then the morning wind swept aside the 
great, blue silken curtain of the sky, and 
the Mamma Moon followed her children 
into heaven, to do or play whatever the 
Father had planned for them while they 
were out shining for His earth children. 
— Sara E. WITss, in Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 





The Story of the New Boy 


¢¢ [HERE’S a new boy on our block,” 
said Teddy. 

“Huh! I seen him,” said Dick. ‘* He 
wears curls,’’ 

‘“ What’s he living over at Mrs, Con- 
nor’s for, I wonder ? ’’ 

‘* Mebbe he’s Milly’s cousin or some- 
tbing.”” 

Teddy pondered a minute. ‘ She never 
told me she had a cousin so near her age.”’ 

‘“H’m! I[ guess she wasn’t proud of 
him — with pants and long curls, I’d 
like to pull his hair and make him 
squeal,’’ 

‘** Let’s go and see what he’s doin’,’”’ 
said Teddy. 

Three houses down the street the new 
boy was hoeing in a flower-bed. He wore 
a big straw hat and his back was turned, 
30 he did not see the boys as they swag- 
gered along and mounted the gateposts 
belonging to Mrs. Connor. 

“Hi, there, bubby! What’s your 
name? ’’ called Teddy from his safe perch. 

The new boy did not look up. He 
dropped his hoe and took up a trowel and 
began digging a hole. 

‘“* Where's Milly, I wonder?’’ said 
Dick. ‘ Say, little boy, what you doin’ 
in that garden ?”’ 

The new boy threw up a trowelful of 
earth, and some of it just missed Dick, 
who was nearest. 

‘* Say, there! Don’t you be sassy, or 
I'll come over and pull your nice, pretty 
curls,”’ 

The new boy set a bulb in the hole he 
had made and began shoveling in the 
earth around it. 

** You think you know how to garden, 
don’t you? Well, you can’t do it fora 
cent. You’re nothing but a gir!-boy. 
Tell us your name, girl-boy, or [’ll come 
over and lick you.”’ 

The new boy finished a nice little 
mound over the bulb, and poured some 
water on it from a watering-pot. 

‘‘Hey! Girl-boy ! Girl-boy! We're 
comin’ to lick you, and you dassent touch 


us!’’ Both boys dropped to the ground 
and started toward the flower-bed. 

The new boy picked up his hoe, stood 
up, and turned to face the two other boys. 
And — for it was Milly in her new play 
overalls — tbose two boys just grinned 
and looked silly. — Selected. 


Eruptions 


The only —_ oe rid 
of pi and o erup- 
tons oy A siete aa 
improve n, - 
Winte the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s 
Which has cured thousands. 
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Fourth Quarter Lesson I! 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1905. 
DANIEL 6: 10-28, 


DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN 
' Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and 
delivereth them, — Dan. 6: 10-23. 


2 DATE: B.C. 588, probably. 
8. PLACE: Babylon, probably. 


4. CONNECTION : Nebuchadnezzar’s dynas- 
ty had passed away. The Medo-Persian empire 
under Cyrus controlled the world. Darius had 
been appointed viceroy or king over Babylonia, 
and Daniel, now nearly eighty years of age, had 
been elevated by him to the premiersbip. He 
was designated as the first of the three “ presi- 
dents ’’ who were placed over the 120 “ princes” 
of the provinces. This arrangement quickly 
provoked the jealousy of his Medo-Persian sub- 
ordinates. They first sougnt to effect his degra 
dation by searching out some fault in bis official 
life—a fruitiese search in the case of a states- 
man so wise and conscientious ax Daniel. Next 
they sought to entrap him by bringing his reli- 
gion into conflict with the law of the land. 
They knew his fidelity to ‘the law of his God.” 
They were confident that he would surrender 
life itself rather than intermit his worship. 
And they knew, too, tbe immutability of a 
Medo Persian edict. To array the one against 
the other they made use of the king’s vanity. 
They sought an audience with Darius and in- 
formed him tbat the princip»1 officers of the 
realm had agreed together to recommend the 
promulgation of a statute, that “ whosoever 
shall ask a petition of any god or man for thirty 
days save of thee, O king, he sbal!l be cast into 
the den of lions.’”’ The bait took. The flattered 
ging was willing to be made “a god for thirty 
days.” He signed the writing, and it became 
the law of the land. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Dan. 6° 
1-9. Tuesday — Dan. 6:1017. Wednesday — Dan. 
6:1823, Thursday — Dan. 6 :2128. Friday — 
Acts 4:13-20. Saturday —1 Pet. 4:1219. Sun- 
day — Heb. 11 : 32 40. 


ti Introductory 


The conspirators kept watch on their 
victim. Daniel knew of their plot ; but 
without diemay, without swerving in the 
slightest, grandly faithful, he went to his 
room at the wonted hour ; and his win- 
dows being open towards Jerusalem, bent 
his aged knees in prayer thrice in the day, 
and ‘‘ gave thanks before his God as he 
did aforetime.’’ Their plan had worked 
well, Daniel’s fali is now sure. Nothing 
can save him, They again seek an audi- 
ence with the king, and, too wary to bring 
a direct charge at first against the favorite 
minister, they remind Darius of the de- 
cree. On his assenting to it they inform 
him that it had been broken — broken by 
Daniel ; adding, with slanderous spite, 
‘* who regardeth not thee, O king, nor the 
decree that thou hast signed, but maketh 
his petition three times a day.’’ 

The king saw the trap toolate. He saw 
that he had been befooled. Deeply cha- 
grined, he set to work to save Daniel, 
if possible, without altering or reversing 
the statute. ‘** Till * the going down of 
the sun ’’ he labored, but all in vain. The 
conspirators were in no haste. They 
allowed the king time ; they knew that 
the net would hold — that no human wis- 
dom or deliverance could save Daniel, At 


nightfall they came together again and re- 
spectfully reminded the king that the 
royal decree was irrevocable. Bs{ffied and 
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in despair, the monarch commanded that 
Daniel be summoned, and pronounced the 
formal sentence upon him. Still there 
was a gleam of hope. Darius knew, as 
well as the queen mother in Belshazzar’s 
time, that there was in Daviel ‘‘ an excel- 
lent spirit,’’ and that he had been divively 
helped in extraordinary emergencies in 
the past. He was powerless to rescue him, 
but he had feith that Daniel would not be 
forsaken, that the God whom he served 
continually would interpose and deliver 
him. So the venerable prophet was let 
down, helpless and unresisting, into the 
den of lions ; and the mouth of the pit 
was closed with a stone, and signed with 
the king’s signet and the signet of his 
lords. 

The king, we are told, passed an absti- 
nent and sleepless night. His usual sol- 
aces were rejected. No ‘ instruments of 
music ’’ were brought to him. But the 
conspiring princes, no doubt, rested well. 
Their villainy had been successful. The 
hated Jew, whose wisdom and fidelity 
had lifted him to a higher position than 
theirs, had been given to the lions as a 
prey. Their envy was now sated. They 
had no compunctions ; Everything had 
been done legally. Probably they had 
their banquet and congratulated them- 
selves on their cleverness and had their 
little jest at the king’s weakness, and dis- 
cussed wh) should have Daniel's place. 
It was their hour of triumph, but ‘‘ the 
trium phing of the wicked is short.’’ They 
did not trouble themselves to go to the 
lions’ den in the morning. They were not 
such idicts as to suppose that hungry lions 
would make any discriminations, or that 
any power, human or divine, would shut 
their mouths. 7hey were sleeping — their 
last sleep, though they so little suspected 
it— when their sleepless master stole forth 
from his paiace in the early dawn. How 
their hearts would have quaked could they 
have heard that voice from him whom 
they believed tobe dead! What a dark 
morning to them—tbat morning of 
Daniel’s resurrection and restoration ! 


lll Expository 


10. When Daniel knew that the writ 
ing was signed. — It is probable that he 
made no protest. Went into his house — 
with calm determination to perform his 
duty at whatever personal cost. His win- 
dows being open, etc. (R. V., * Now his 
windows wereopen in his chamber towards 
Jerusalem ”’). — The ‘ windows” were 
probably lattices. These western cpenings 
taced the never to be-forgotten city and 
temple. Kneeled upon his knees — the 
attitude ot humility and devotion. Three 
times a day. — See Psa. 55:17. He would 
not omit a single occasion, nor would he re- 
sort to secrecy. Gave thanks, — Thanks- 
giving and petition both found place in his 
devotions. As he did aforetime,— Prayer 
at fixed seasons was his habit. 


11,12. These men assembled. — These 
conspiring princes met together near 
Daniel’s house to get tbe necessary proot to 
lay before the king. Found Daniel pray- 
ing — R. V., “ making petition.” Spake 
beforethe king. . . Hast thou not signed 
a decree (R. V., “an interdict ”) ? — a‘tor 
mal introduction to the charge they were 
about to make. The thing is true — the 
formal reply. According to the law of 
the Medes and Persians which altereth 
not, — This irrevocability, especially in the 
matter of a royal decree, is mentioned by 
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Herodoius im the cases of Cambyses and 
Xerxes. 


13, 14. That Daniel, — Their malice 
comes out in the terms they use. He is that 
captive Jew, not the widely- known pre. 
mier. Regardeth not thee nor the decree 
(R. V.,“ interdict ’’). — He is both disloyal 
and disobedient ; he violates the decree, and 
puts a persona] affront on the majesty ot the 
realm. The king. . . was sore displeased 
—angr, «nd ashamed with himselt tor his 
folly. See Prov. 29; 20. Labored — exerted 
himself anxious:iy. Perhaps he conterred 
with his lords, or tried to evade or change 
the statute, or to discover some flaw in the 
evidence. To deliver him —R. YV., “to 
rescue him.,’’ : 


15,16. Then these men assembled — at 
nightiall. No respite was usually given in 
Oriental countries. The princes demanded 
judgment upon Daniel. Their cratt ap- 
peared to be successtul. Brought Daniel 
and cast him into the den — probably a 
pit, or possibly an underground structure 
with a horizontal opening in the flat root 
through which the condemned was cast, and 
alsoa door at the side through which the 
beasts were admitted. Lions — the first 
mention in the Bible of this mode of capi- 
tal punishment. Lions abounded in Baby- 
lonia. The king was accustomed to hunt 
them, and captives were sometimes thrown 
tothem. Thy God. — It is supposed that 
Daniel had. often conversed with the king 
or the goodness and power of Jehovah. 
Will deliver thee — or, ‘* May He deliver 
thee!’’ Sealed it — with lumps of clay 
bearing the royal signet. Signet of his 
lords — a final act of security. 

In all the narrative thus far no word of Dan- 
iel’s is recorded. Whether he made a defence 
and indignantly exposed the malice of the 
princes, or calmly suomitted to his fate without 
protest, we have no means of knowing. The 
King’s solicitude and emotion ara portrayed, 
but. ot Daniel’s. Even the confidence expressed 
by Darius in the final deliverance of the prophet, 
elicits noreply. It is as difficult to account for 
this remarkable silence, as it is to imagine what 





Get Power 
The Supply Comes from Food 


If we get power trom food, why not strive 
to get all the power wecan? That is only 
possible by use of skillfully selected tood 
that exactly fits the requirements of the 
body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire,and a poor 
fire is nota good steam produ.er. 

“From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit uny needs I suffered griev- 
ously for along time from stomach trou- 
bles,” writes a lady from a little tewn in 
Missouri. 

“ It seemed as it I should never be able 
to find out the sort of food that was best for 
me. Hardly anything that I could eat 
would stay on my stomach. Every attempt 
gave me heartburn and filled my stomach 
with gas. I got thinner and thinner, until 
I literally became a living skeleton, and in 
time was compelled to keep to my bed. 

‘* A few months ago I was persuaded to 
try Grape- Nuts food, and it had such good 
effect trom the very beginning that I hava 
kept up its use ever since. I was surprised 
at the ease with which I digested it. It 
proved to be just what I needed. All my 
unpleasant symptoms — the heartburn, the 
inflated teeling which gave me so much 
pain — disappeared, my weight gradually 
increased from 98 to 116 lbs., my figure 
rounded oat, my strength came back, and 
I am nowable to do my housework and 
enjoy it. Grape. Nuts tood did it.’”’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show any one some 
tacts abcut food. 





** There’s a reason,’’ 
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pis feelings were to be punished for no crime 
to exchange honor for disgrace, a palace for a 
den of lions, though conscious all the time of 
rectitude ; to be let down, defenceless and alone, 
into this cage of furious beasts, and be torn 
limb from limb, for al) ke knew to the contrary. 
We do great injustice to Daniel to suppose him 
to have been elevated above human sensibil- 
ities, or to have possessed endowments of grace 
superior to those offered to ordinary mortals. 
He bad prayer and faith like the rest of us, and 
arich personal experience, and the prophetic 
gift was granted on extraordinary occasions ; 
but to suppose that he did not suffer keenly, and 
that bis faith was not sorely tried, when he was 
exposed during that long night to that horrible 
danger, is to withdraw him entirely from hu- 
man conditions, and to make the narrative of 
po helpfulor spiritual significance to us (W. O. 
H.). 


i, 20. King... passed the night fast- 
ing. — Desire for tood was taker away by 
griet and also by the reflection that he had 
only himself to blame for the loss of Daniel. 
instruments of music —a frequent ac 
companiment to a royal meal. Others 
translate the word “‘ concubines,” or ‘* danc- 
ing girls.” It is capable «tf either transia- 
tion. Sleep went (R. V., “ fled’’) from 
him — another mark of a troubled mind. 
Arose very early — literally, ‘“‘in the 
dawning.” Lamentable voice,— His 
tone betrayed his suspense and grief. Serv. 
ant of the living God — not ot a dead idol. 
The king had learned the difference prob- 
ably from Daniel. Whom thou servest 
continually. — On this quality the king 
lays stress (verse 16). Daniel’s religion had 
impressed him as not being transient and 
spasmodic, but steady and uniform. Able 
to deliver. — He had believed so, or hoped 
so, the day before, but doubts and fears had 
risen in the night. 


21 23. Live for ever ! — the usual Orien- 
tal salutation to a monarch, but uttered on 
this occasion with an emphasis of rare sin- 
cerity. My God hath sent his angel, — 
God employs His angels, sometimes human, 
sometimes celestial, to accomplish His pur- 
pose. The angel in this case may, or may 
not, have been visible, but Daniel was as- 
sured of his presence and power. Shut the 
lions’ mouths, — See Tim, 4:17; Heb. 11: 
33 ; 2 Pet. 2:9; Psa. 34:19. How the angel 
did it, ‘‘ whether by tne brightness of his 
presence, or threatening them with his fin. 
ger (Num, 22: 27 33), or by making a ruw. 
ble among them like that of an empty cart 
upon the stones, or by presenting unto them 
a light fire, or,by causing in them asatiety,” 
does not appear, nor isitimportant. Inno 
cency. — That is now abundantly vindi-. 
cated. No manner of hurt... because 
he believed. — He held “ faith and a gcod 
conscience ;”’ therefore he was “ kept by the 
power of God through faith.” 


The fate to which his accusers condemned 
Daniel, they themselves, with their children 
and wives (for a man’s family were reckoned a 
part of himselfin the ey2s of Orientals), suffered, 
They were flung to the lions, and having no 
‘tnnocency,”’ or faith, or ‘ ange!” to shield 
them, fella quick prey to theirfury. The Goad 
of Danie) was proclaimed throughout the king- 
dom as the true God, and the faith of one man 
was thus made the means of leading multitudes 
to the Knowledge of the great Jehovah. 


1V illustrative 


1. How often has Daniel’s faithfulness to 
his prayers confirmed the solitary protest, 
not only in tue Flavian amphitheatre, but 
in the more ordinary, yet not more easy, 
task of maintaining the rights of conscience 
against arbitrary power or invidious insult! 
How many an independent patriot, or uu- 
popular retormer, has been nerved by them 
to resist the unreasonable commands of 
king or priest! How many a little boy at 
School has been strengthened by them for 
the effort, when he has knelt down by the 
bedside for the first time to say his prayers 
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in the presence of indifferent or scoffing 
companions (Stanley). 


2. On the other hand, equally good men 


‘were not delivered in that way —a long list 


of prophets, many of the apostles, John the 
Baptist, James, Stephen, and even Christ 
himself. One of the strangest things, as we 
look over the past centuries, and trace the 
history of God’s people, is the vision of so 
many persecuted ones, so many of the 
prophets and saints sufferirg as martyrs. 
The sky is full of these shining stars. So, 
standing beside St. John as he gazed into 
heaven, we hear one of the elders saying, 
‘“* What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes? and whence came they?” 
And he said, “ These are they which came 
out of great. tribulation,and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the 
blood ot the Lamb.” The eleventh chapter 
ot Hebrews is a picture-gallery of these 
martyr-heroes. Were not these delivered 
too, and gloriously, because their death 
wrought more for the cause they loved than 
a longer life could have done? The fires 
that burned Ridley and Latimer lighted all 
England, as they foresaw, and did more for 
religious freedom and truth in the world 
than a hundred years ot life could have 
done (Peloubet). 





Opening Day --- School of Theology 


HE opening exercises of the school 
year of Boston University School of 
Theology were held in the chapel of the 
School on Wednesday, Sept. 20, at 10.30 
A.M. President Huntington conducted the 
opening exercises and introduced the 
speaker of the day, Rev. Samuel Lynch 
Beiler, Ph. D., the new protessor of prac- 
tical theology. President Huntington’s 
warm words of welcome were emphasized 
by a cordial reception on the part of the 
students and others assembled. Dr. Beiler 
delivered a very thoughttul and eftective 
address on the subject of the ‘‘ Ministry,” 
calling special attention to the minister as 
an imitator of God in his sacred work. 
The address was brief, but full of gems of 
thought and expression, and was greatly 
appreciated by the large audience, 

The number of incoming students is 
fully up to the average, and they seem to 
be of a rather superior quality, most of 
them being college graduates. The middle 
and senior classes have received accessions 
also trom other institutions. 

Assistant Dean C. W. Rishell announced 





that, owing to the uncertainty in the minds 
of some concerning the status of Professor 
Mitchell, in view of the non-action of the 
Bishops last spring, Professor «Mitchell 
thought best not to take up his work.until 
the Bishops’ confirmation had been re- 
ceived. This announcement caused great 
disappointment, but it is designed to in- 
crease the quantity of the work in the other 
departments until Professor Mitchell re- 
sumes his duties,and afterward to make 
the work in the other departments lighter, 
thus giving an opportunity for the students 
iu the department of Old Testament to 
make up the whole amount of the course 
tor the year. It was difficult for the assisi- 
ant dean to proceed with his announce- 
ment after the mention of Professor 
Mitchell’s name, owing to the vociferous 
and prolonged applause which greeted that 
mention. 

It was also announced that a course of 
lectures is to be given on the general topic 
ot the ‘‘Sunday-school” by distinguished 
representatives of the Massachusetts State 
and of the National and International Sun- 
day-school Associations during the weeks 
of the early autumn; also that a course of 
lectures on the “ Origins of Methodism in 
England «nd America” is to be given by 
Rev. William Henry Meredith, Litt. D., 
whose published works on that subject 
have rendered him worthily famous. 

Much regret was expressed that the ven- 
erated Dean of the School, Dr. William F. 
Warren, could not be present, owing to the 
very serious illness of his sister in his own 
home. 

The whcle hour left a most favorable 
impression upon all present, and the open- 
ing exervises augured well for the year to 
tollow. 





English Evangelist Telford 


Mr. E. P. Telford, the well known English 
evangelist, intends making his last visit to this 
country, leaving Englaaod, Oct. 20. He and his 
wife will spend “at least eighteen months or 
two years in America.” On Nov.5 he will be- 
gin a twelve days’ mission at Boston Street 
Cburch, Lynn, assisting the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
William Henry Meredith, for the third time. 
After this he will be open to help any pastor 
anywhere. He is heartily endorsed by all the 
presiding elders of the New England Confer. 
ence. Pastors desiring the assistance of Mr, 
and Mrs. Telford will please com muaiéate with 
Dr. W. H. Meredith, 319 Boston Street, Lynn, 
Mass., who is at present making appoint ments 
for them. 
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HE coming ot Dr. W. A. Quayle, of 

& Chicago, to the Boston University 
School of, Theology is taken advantage of 
by the Boston Circuit, whose cabinet (Mr. 
G. W. Taylor, president) has planned a 
rand rally tor the evening of Oct. 12, to be 
held at First Ckurch, Temple Street. This 
will be an unusual opportunity for the 
young people to hear one of the leaders of 
the denomination, and all young people are 
invited. Dr. Quayle’s subject will be, “‘ The 
Four Factors of Vestiny.’’ 


In one of the quarters where Russian 
prisoners were held by the Japanese, 2a 
Rassian Janguage school was opened. The 
instructors were Japanese officers, the stu- 
dents were Russians, mostly from Port 
Arthur, nine- tenths of whom were illiterate. 
The number attending was, at first, only 
about 60, but this rapidly increased to 1,000. 
Very soon soldiers who were totally illiter- 
ate were able to write letters to their homes. 
This is another incident in the character of 
the Japanese, and was good missionary 
work. 

* * 

The Fiji Islanders contributed $25,000 last 
year for missionary puposes, and are doing 
much tocarry the Gospel to the other islands 
of the South Seas. 

2 » 

The uch. used advertisement, “ Want- 
ed, a Man,” was never better iliustrated 
than in the following incident: A church 
in one of New England’s changing villages 
has been seriously losing by deaths and re 
movals until for several years the outlook 
has been very discouraging. One leader 
after another has fallen; there seems to be 
but one man to carry the 1esponsibilities, 
and this man is now sick. Last year, at 
the opening of the Conference year, he 
made four hundred calls and had every 
dollar, necessary to the year’s current ex 
penses, pledged. This year no calls have 
been :oade, little money pledged, the year 
is nearly halt gone, and all em barrassed 
over the financial situation. There is suf 
ficient money, talent, time, in most of our 
churches. There is crying need of some 
one to go out and command there tal- 
enis for the work — need of leadership. 
“ Wanted, a man.” Here is the opportuni- 
ty for our “training school.’’ And it will 
not be counted heresy if it be asserted that 
to raise up one good leader tor the cause is 
better than to “evangelizs the masses.” 
We may do vastly more for the advance- 
ment ot the kingdom by training one man 
to lead than, perhaps, by many weeks of 
special meetings. But it must also be said: 
“ These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” 





League Activities 


— The chapter at Ipswich recently elected 
the following cabinet: President, W. H. Kim- 
ball; vice-presidents, Misses Alice Perkins, 
Edith Ellsworth, Lillian Bolstridge, Marion 
Morton ; secretary, Miss Myra Lord ; treasurer, 
Howard Reed. 

— Wagner Chapter, Grace Church, Cam- 
bridge, starts the fall work with a new cabinet, 
as follows: President, Charles Crocker ; vice 
presidents, George F. Ninde, Miss Isabella Dan- 
skin, Miss Augusta Smith, Kugene Carman ; 
secretary, Miss Gertrude Conant; treasurer, 
Wilerd Munday; tuperintendent of the 
Juniors, Miss Minnie Jolly. 

— Rev. Klibu Grant, of East Saugus, one of 
our younger preachers, has a lecture that is 
proving of great interest and value to Leaguers, 
especially where Bible study classes are organ: 

zed. The title is: ‘* Peasant Life in Palestine. 





Mr. Grant is familiar with those parts of the 
country and those phases of Eastern life which 
are less easily accessible to travelers, having 
lived near Jerusalem for more than two years. 


——The Park Avenue (Somerville) chapter 
conducted the Sunday evening after-meeting 
through the summer and had a very successful 
series of services, the average attendance being 
more than 75. 

-—— The Wiuthrop Street League, Boston, had 
charge of the regular Sunday evening serv- 
ice for several weeks of the summer, and had a 
good service, largely attended. 

—— On Sept. 12, the League of First Church, 
Fitchburg, held a rally, had supper for a com- 
pany of 8, considered reports of work done, 
and took a forward look to the duties of the 
coming months. Mr.:F. W. Lesure presided. 
Thirteen new members were received. The 
four vice-presidents are: James Brewer, Mrs. 
Charies E. Spaulding, Mrs. F. B. Isham, and 
Miss Luscombe, The principal guest of the 
evening was the presiding elder, Rev. C. F. 
Rice, D. D., who spoke on“ Intelligent Piety.” 
Mr. Frank A. Kowley, president of the Uam- 
bridge District, reviewed the general League 
work. The pastor, Rev. C. E. Spaulding, in 
closing the speech making, suggested that the 
League take some part in the celebration of 
the bi-centennial of Benjamin Franklin’s birth. 
Mrs, Nettie Gordon Barrett, of Columbia, 8. C., 
delighted all with her singing. 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


The Christian’s Trials and 
Triumphs 
Sunday, October 8 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS, 








Db. VD. 


Oct. 2. Persecution. 1 Pet. 4: 12-19, 

Oct. 3, Thetemp’er. 1 Pet. 5: 8-11. 

Oct. 4. Patience. Job 1: )-12. 

Oct. 5. Endurance. Dan, 3: 19-27, 

Oct. 6. Weakness. 2 Cor. 12: 7-10. 

Oct.7, Poveruy. 1 Cor. 4:7 13. 

Oct. 8. Topic — The Christian’s Trials and Tri- 


umphs, James1:1 8. 


If the soul seeks to build larger mansions 
for itself, it must conquer trials and over- 
come teroptations. 


* We rise by tle things tbat are under our feet, 
By what xe have conquered of good or gain.” 


The wise father allows his son to ride a 
horse even at the risk of being thrown and 
injured. He wishes him to learn how to 
swim, although he krows that good swim- 
mers are often drowned. There is such a 
thing as caring ‘oo tenderly for our chil- 
dren, ard even for ourselves. Some time 
we must all be subjected to perilous temp- 
tations. Happy is the one who is prepared 
to resist and subdue! St. James reveals 
his own sturdy end practical way of looking 
st things, in our lesson. Recognizing trial 
as man’s )ot, without explanation or apolo- 
gy he calls vigorously upon his brethren to 
‘*count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations.’”’ In his mind it was not 
something to bewai) and whine about, but 
to rise up and say: ‘ Here’s my chance to 
fight a battle and to win a victory. NowI 
am to heve opportunity for making my life 
stronger and richer.”’ This is his view. 
And it is the right one. 

Count Arnoldos, standing on the shore, 
heard some sailors on shipboard chant a 
song so beautifully that even the seabird 
poised upon a mast to hear it. So exquisite 
was the music as it rang vut over the waves 
that the Count cried to the helmsman to 
teach it to him. 


** Wouldst thou so, the helmsman answered, 
Learn the secret of the sea ? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend ita mystery.” 
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The Crucible 


It must needs be tbat we all find ourselves 
therein at times ; but there is always a purpose 
worthy of Him who allows us to suffer. What 
puts us there ? 


1, If it be a hasty temper, we may learn io 
control it. 


2, If it is a faultfinding tendency, fill the soy) 
with charity. 


8. If an inordinate love of gain, resolutely 
give with system and generosity. 


4, If it be undue love of fame, let Christ have 
His own throne in your beart. 


5. If it is neglect of religious duties, renew 
your consecration vows. 


6. If ideals have been lowered. take in the 
significance of James 1: 4. 


7, For deficient wisdom, dwell upon James 
1:5. 

8%. For unsteadiness, practice the iojuaction 
of James 1 : 6. 


What trials we are toone another! [f others 
annoy and nettle us, may it not be well to in- 
quire whether we do not often unduly try and 
disturb those about us ? 


Triumphs 


Triumpb is one ofthe most exhilarating 
words in our language. It is so dreadful to go 
down in defeat. It pre-eminently glorious 
to come off *‘ more than conqueror through Him 
that loved us and gave Himeelf for us.” How 
blessed the thought that we have been created 
for victors! We are so endowed and environed, 
and there are held out to us such stupendous in- 
centi ves, that to fail would be an everlasting dis. 
grace — “‘one more sorrow to eugels one insult 
more to God.” The real Christian cannot be 
Overthro'vn. Sin is the only failure. Loyalty 
to Christ is victory, no matter what happens. 


“TIT like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumptant and a heart o/ cheer, 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and 


just. 
His plans work out for mortals.”’ 
Norwich, Conn. 





We are passing through this world ; we 
are pilgrims in it, not abiding citizens. 
This is our tenting ground. Our habitation 
and our citizenship are in heaven. 





AT THE PARSONAGE 


Coffee Runs Fiot no Longer 





“Wite and I bad a serious time of it 
while we were coffee drinkers. 

“She hed gastritis, headaches, belching, 
and would have periods ot sickness, while 
I secured a daily headache that Lecame 
cbronic. 

“We naturally sought relief by drugs, 
but without avail, for it is now plain 
enough that no drug will cure the diseases 
another drug, coffee particularly, sets up, 
so long as the drug which causes the trou- 
ble is continued. 

“Finally we thought we would try 
leaving oft coffee and using Postum. I 
noticed that my headeches disappeared 
like magic, and my old ‘trembly ’ nerv- 
ousness leit. One day wite said,‘ Do you 
know my gastritis has gone? One can 
hardly realiza what Postum has done for 
us.’ 


“Then we began to talk to others. 
Wite’s father and mother were both 
coffee drinkers and sufferers. Their head- 


aches left entirely a short time after 
they changed the old coffee for Postum. I 
began to inquire among my parishioners, 
and found to my astonishment that num- 
bers of them use Postum in place of coftee 
Many ot the ministérs who have visited 
our parsonage have become enthusiastic 
champions of Postum.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package, 
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THE RELATION OF READING TO 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 
Abridged from the Methodist Review, Sept.-Oct. 


HE question of reading in its relation 
to character is perhaps the most im- 
portant in the whole field of practical 
religion; yet it is, 1 think, without doubt, 
the most neglected. [ have not heard a 
sermon preached upon it for twenty years, 
nor have I, in that time, noticed the subject 
among the published announcements of 
pulpit themes. 

It will, I think, be generally conceded 
that character is a direct result of one’s 
thinking. Anything, then, which poiscns 
or purifies the springs of thought must be of 
paramount concern. Some may urge that 
the nature of our thinking is caused by 
observation, travel, business experience, 
and conversation with others. That these 
are prominent sources of thought supply 
is true, but in this age of compulsory 
schoo] education, free public libraries, and 
the newspaper, I think it is hardly open to 
dispute that the main source of our think. 
ing is found in books and periodicals. To 
look for strong character in a man whose 
reading is haphezard, frivolous, or un- 
wholesome, is like expecting a strong 
pbysique in a man who eats everything a 
caprivious or unnatural appetite suggests. 
What sort ot body should we look tor in 
the case of a person who abjures meat and 
vegetables and feeds only on olives, ice 
cream, and chocolate candy? And yet the 
law of cause and effect works quite as 
inexorably in respect to mental nutrition. 
Not a few persons connected with our 
churches read several popular novels in a 
week the year round (irquire at any large 
circulating library if this is an exaggera- 
tion), and yet expect some sort of simul. 
taneous growth in their souls. By listening 
to a minister for half an hour every Sun- 
day, and sitting through one or two other 
church services each week, such tolk 
frequently believe that they have effective. 
ly cultivated their spiritual natures and 
have attended every ‘‘means of grace.’’ 
The leading means of grace, next to 
prayer, is religious reading. Is it not time 
that this truth should be emphasized? It 
a wan should honestly tell me what he 
habitually thought about, by preference, 
when alone, I could feel very well con- 
vinced whether or not he were leading the 
lite of Christ. It one’s mind is saturated 
with the atmosphere of criminal accounts 
in the daily press, or of sentimental, 
unhealthy romances, or even of stock 
accounts and methods of private gain, bow 
is it possible to follow, at the same time, 
Paul’s injunction to Timothy (Revised 
Version): **Remember Jesus Christ, of 
the seed of David, raised from the dead, 
according to my gospel ?’’ How much re- 
membering of Christ is compatible with 
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constant brooding over thoughts of self- 
interest or self-indulgence? 


The individual church could well afford 
to purchase a loan library for the benefit of 
such parishioners as are not able to buy 
books for themselves. Many religious 
classics, however, can be purchased in 
good popular editions for very reasonable 
prices. I believe that a colportage associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Chicago, pub- 
lishes thousands of volumes of this charac 
ter in paper bindings at the uniform price 
of fifteen cents a copy. If a preacher should 
buy these little volumes in quantities, and 
2ell them at cost to his parishioners, then 
organize a guild tor daily private reading 
and weekly public conference, it is my 
opinion that he would very soon have no 
ftuither reason tor complain‘ on the ground 
of empty pews und deserted prayer- meet- 
ings. The eaily Methodist itinerants, from 
Wesley down to frontier circuit-riders, did 
just this. Every preacher was an agent for 
the Book Concern, and not only empha- 
sized the necessity for religious reading 
with persistent vehemence, but supplied 
the need he helped to create. Untfortu- 
nately, this condition of things has long 
since passed away. 


There is one religious organization today 
from which an excellent lesson can be 
drawn in the line of our discussion. In- 
stead ot fiercely denouncing the Christian 
Scientists because they may be guilty of 
some faults and vagaries, it would be 
wiser to inquire why a body of people, 
during a decade in which the membership 
of the Methodist and Congregationalist 
Churches increased less than twenty- five 
per cent. each, grew several hundred per 
cent. Of course, the most obvious explana 
tion lies in the claim ot this new denomina 
tion, largely substantiated by facts (what 
ever the explanation of the tacts), to heal 
the sick. But another element in their 
growth must not be overlooked. Mrs. 
Eddy, whether she writes good English or 
uot, is a great practical psychologist. In 
her insistence upon the constant daily 
reading of the Bible and her own writings, 
she has given to her disciples a meaus o! 
spiritual development which may not lead 
them into all truth, but will certainly build 
such truth as they do gain into the marrow 
ot their characters. The scorn of the gross 
and sensual, and the subordination ot 
merely material to spiritual values, to- 
gether with the discouragement of care 
and worry, are all forces that make tor 
righteousness. And they are burned in 
delibly upon the mind of the neophyte 
every day through his reading. The intel- 
lects of these people are nut drugged by 
scandal, drowned in frivolity, or paraly zed 
by sentimental fiction. That some of their 
philosophy may be erroneous is likely 
enough, but they teed the higher rature 
through the mind, and I am bound as an 
observer of them to say, in all fairness, 
that the result is already manifest in their 
faces, their conversation, and their bearing, 
both in public and private. What wonder 
that when these smiling people say, ‘* Come 
thou with us, and we will do thee good,’’ 
the hitherto half-persuaded one is wholly 
drawn over, as by an irresistible at- 
traction ! 

It the great church founded by John 
Wesley is to hold the eminent and usetul 
place it has occupied in the past, it must 
not neglect the lesson taught by this 
younger sect, whose spectacular growth is 
much likeits own in the early days. The 
religious body which can direct and con- 
trol in no arbitrary sense, but through 
sane counsel, the reading of its member- 
ship, stands a great chance of sweeping the 
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world within a generation. On the other 
hand, a religious body that neglects to give 
instruction on the necessity of systematic 
religious reading, especially the reading 
of Scripture, is doomed, unless it look 
promptly to its ways, to certain disinte- 
gration and death. 





“Can the Gulf be Bridged?” 


E are gratified to receive the fol- 

lowing helpful suggestions, in re- 

sponse to the above inquiry, from Rev. 

Charles E. Davis, of Westfield, who is 

making a special study of the industrial 
problem. He says: 


“Your editorial, ‘Can the Gulf be 
Bridged ?’ is timely. You have been ex- 
ceedingly wise and moderate in your state- 
ments. The spirit of Dr. Johnston’s note is 
most gratifying. 1 could have wished 
either or both of you had gone further 
toward a solution of the problem raised. 
Perhaps you feel as I do, and hesitate to 
suggest too much. It is easier to cry 
* Wolf’ than to face the hungry beast and 
kill him, especially if we are unarmed or 
poor marksmen. I do not quite agree with 
Dr. Johnston when he says the ministry is 
all right while the wrong lies with the lay- 
men. The Methodist ministry and laity as 
a rule are right in heart, but there are a tew 
ministers and laymen who prefer to have 
the poor, uneducated and unrefined serve 
the ehurch by staying away. It is this 
small minority that weighs us down. 

** Tam very much interested in the labor 
problem, but confess to vast ignorance of 
the great subject. For some time past I 
have been in communication with promi- 
nent Socialists and leaders in Labor Unions 
of this country. These two organizations 
are wide apart. They are not periectly tra- 
ternal, but they agree in distrusting the 
Christian Church. There are individuals 
in‘each organization who are church mem- 
bers, but the vast mejority have no use tor 
the church. They believe in Jesas Christ, 
but they are opposed to organizsd Chris- 
tianity. They seem to be bonest in their 
opposition. There is a serious misunder- 
standing somewhere. Here are three great 
organizations — the Socialists, the Labor 
Union, and the Christian Church — all 
honestly striving to help men, but dis- 
trus:ing each other more or less. There 
ought to be some way leading toward if 
not into harmony of action by these three 
bodies, 

** T have been thrilled by some of the let- 
ters I have received trom these men. I am 
compelled to believe that we can find some 
common ground on which tostand. Asa 
member of the Christian Church I wish to 
make two suggestions to the church, leav- 
ing suggestions to the other bodies for older 
and better informed men than I : 

“1, Let all the ministers and cburch 
members put themselves in the working. 
man’s place and get his view. point. lf we 
were workingmen and found that in the 
present prosperous times wages did not ad- 
vance quite as rapidly as do prices of the 
necessaries o1 life, we could not be blamed 
if we felt that there was an injustice some- 
where, As ministers we do feel this. The 
great majority of us have received no ad. 
vance in salary while prices have advanced 
very materially. Suppose we were work- 
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ingmen and felt that we were suffering a 
wrong, would it not be natural for us to 
treat with something of suspicion the recent 
action of the American Board in voting 
down the Gladden resolution on ‘ tainted 
money?’ Would not the tailure to take 
any action on the labor question by our 
last General Conterence, even after the sug- 
gestions made to that body by the Board of 
Bishops, cause us to ask sovae questions ? 
We in the church, knowing something of 
the embarrassments these two reprasenta- 
tive bodies have to face, may be ready to 
excuse their negative action, but if we 
were workingmen it is very doubtful if we 
would excuse so easily. Let us try to see 
all of these matters from the standpoint of 
the workingman. I think it probable that 
we should become more sympathetic and 
charitable. 

“2. We ought to know more about these 
great underlying questions, and we might if 
we read theology a little less and economics 
a great deal more. The Presbyterian Church 
is making a most praiseworthy eflort to 
* bridge the guli.’ The Presbyterian Board 
of Missions has formed a Depariment of 
Church and Labor, Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
supt. For the department Mr. Stelzle is 
recommending the tollcwing to the minis- 
ters of his denomination: ‘ Social Unrest,’ 
John Graham Brooks; ‘Some Ethical 
Phases ot the Labor Question,’ Carroll D. 
Wright; ‘Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question,’ Francis G. Peabody ; ‘ Christian- 
ity and Social Problems,’ Lyman Abbott ; 
* Organized Labor,’ John Mitchell; ‘ The 
Workingman and Social Problems,’ Charles 
Steizie ; ‘ Organized {Labor and Capital,’ 
tour lectures by Washington Gladden, Tal- 
cott Williams, Dean Hodges, and Francis 
Peabody ; ‘ Religion and History in Mod- 
ern Lilie,’ Principal Fairbairn. Most of us 
have Josiah Strone’s year-book, ‘ Social 
Progress.’ It contains a splendid bibliog- 
raphy tar more ero bracive than the above. 

“Three questions: 1. How many of us 
Methodist ministers take a Labor publica. 


tion? 2. How many ot us are acquainted 
with any ot the officers of the Labor 
Unions in our parish? 3. How wouid it 
do ior us to invite one ot the great leaders 
in the labor movement, Samuel Gompers, 
or Eugene V. Debs, ior example, to address 
the New England Conierence at its next 
session ? 

““I hear an objection to all this coming 
from all sides: ‘ Weare aspiritual body; 
we must stick to our work and iet these 
outside matters alone. Preach Jesue 
Christ.’ Itseems to me that this is as un- 
reasonsble as it one said: ‘We are a spir- 
itual body ; we must stick to our work and 
let dinner alone.’ 

*“* Preach Jesus Christ? Amen! But what 
is it to preach Jesus Christ? He thought it 
necessary 10 give the most oi His time to 
the material concerns of the people who 
thronged Him. He is our great Example.” 





From Temperance Organizations 


Boston, Maes., Sept. 25, 1905. 
To the Henry Seigel Company — 

GENTLEMEN : Members of the Massachusetts 
Total Abstinence Society, the Temple of Honor, 
the Independent Order of Good Templars, the 
Church Temperance Society, the Massachusetts 
Baptist Young People’s Union, the Massachu- 
setts Christian Endeavor Union, the Probibi-. 
tion State Committee, the ['wentieth Century 
Piedge Crusade, and the Anti-Saloon League, 
having met at your office in Boston this 25th 
day of September, 1905, and afier conference 
with the vice-president of your Company, ap- 
pointed us a committee of three to express ina 
formal manner their appreciation of your ac- 
tion in ceasing tc sell intoxicating liquors in 
your new depart ment store. 

We warmly appreciate your prompt action, 
in deference to au eXisting sentiment among 
the people against the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in a department store, and we consider 
it to be an unusual, important and gracious 
act. 


BYRON B. JOHNSON 
KOBERT H. MAGWOOD >Com, 
S. 4M. HILLIARD if 


—— 
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Rindge Memorial Service 


PWORTH CHURCH, Cambridge, fit- 
tingly commemorated: the life and 
character of the late Frederick H. Rindge 
in a special service last Sunday morning. 
This church is situated on one of the 
broadest and most beautiful avenues in 
the United States, opposite the historic 
Cambridge Common, next door to Harvard 
University and the birthplace ot Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. An edifice in keep. 
ing with its surroundings was neces- 
sary. The society was not in condition 
to build such a church. The community, 
fearing that a structure not muck better 
than the old frame building would be 
erected, frowned upon the idea of a new 
church, and made indirect suggestion that 
the site be sold and «a location secured eise- 
where. For many years this seemed to be 
the inevitable result. Through the indom- 
itable determination of Alexander Millan, 
then and now one of the trustees, not to 
dispose of the lot, was the site of Epworth 
Church saved to Methodism. The first 
hope for an edifice such as needed to be 
built was awakened by the venerable 
George Bird, a trustee (who celebrated his 
95th birthday last year), who gave the 
society, through the solicitation of Rev. 
George H. Cheney, then pastor of the 
church, a conditional note of $10,000. Even 
with this contribution, however, the society 
would have been sable to build a church 
costing only $25,000. It was at this time, 
when hope seemed deferred, that Mr. 
Rindge, through the efforts ot Mr. Cheney, 
was interested in the building movement. 
He contributed at first $10,000, and then 
continued to add to this arsount until the 
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EPWORTH CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE 


sum of $54 000 was credited to him, and i} 
was possible, on Feb. 22, 1893, to dedicate 
the magnificent edifice free of indebtedness. 

At the memorial service last Sunday, 
the pastor, Rev. W. W. Guth, Ph. D., had 
charge, and made introductory remarks, 
referring to the deep religious character of 
Mr. Rindye, showing that in all his activ- 
ities he was imbued with a sense of the 
deeply religious. A mere code of ethics or 
morals did not suffice tor him, but in all 
his conduct he was actuated by « firm faith 
in God’s existence and of the possibility of 
knowing Him personally. In this tuith he 
was not deceived. He believed in Jesus 
Christ as a personal Saviour, and in His 
revelation of God to him. 

Rev. George H. Cheney, of Clinton, de- 
livered the principal tribute, quoting inter- 
estingly trom letters received trom the 
deceased when in correspondence with him 
concerning the erection of Epworth Church. 
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Mr. Cheney prefaced his excerpts with the 
declaration that the Jetters trom Mr, 
Rindge ‘‘ beginning in June, 1888, reveal] 
him as one of the holiest men I ever knew,’ 
In April, 1891, Mr. Rindge wrote: ‘My 
knowledge of Christ as my own Saviour 
and Friend gives me courage for aggressive 
Christianity, because I know He will save 
others as He saved me. I know I possess 
the remedy for sin, and I know how 
others receive that remedy.” Again he 
wrote : ‘‘God waited to see if I was sincere, 
it seems to me, then He told me to work 
tor Him. I told God I would give Him all 
praise and glory ior whatever I might do. 
But He pays me a commission — peace in 
my soul.” Mr. Cheney said: “Mr. 
Rindge’s wonderful conversion to God is 
portrayed, and his spirit of large benefi- 
cence is reflected, in some verses, entitled 
“Croesus Converted,” that he wrote and 
sent to me, labeling them, with his charac- 
teristic modesty: ‘ Not for publication.’ 


‘** His chec&-book was his armor ; 
His strength lay in his gold; 
His deeds were ne’er of mercy ;' 

His heart was stern and culd. 


‘*¢ The Holy Spirit touched him, 
Axd he was born again ; 
His gold was turned to goodnpess ; 
He loves his fellow: men. 


‘** Bo, Croesus, wait on Jesus, 
And power more than gold 
Will free thy burdened spirit, 

And give thee joy untold. 


“* Perhapsithou knowest Jesus ; 
Perhaps much gold is planned 
For Christ and foreign missions. 
If so, give me your hand!’” 


Mr. Cheney, in closing his excellent 
tribute, spoke of “his radi- 
ant brightness of spirit, cou- 
pled with his ruling passion 
for doing good.” Col. T. W. 
Higginson, ot Cambridge, was 
quoted, who said recently of 
the deceased: ‘He was not 
petty nor vain, not captious 
nor interfering. I cannot con- 
ceive of a mau more en- 
tirely absorbed in doing good, 
or more free from self-con- 
sciousness in the process, a 
man remarkable not for pub- 
lic spirit alone, but for level- 
headed judgment and com- 
mon-sense.”’ 

Dr. Charles F. Rice, first 
pastor of the church aiter its 
dedication, in a very appro- 
priate address, said, in part: 
“It is very fitting that Rev. 
George H. Cheney, wLo was 
mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing Mr. Rindge into close re- 
lationship with this church, 
should be present on this oc- 
casion to epeak the words of grateful re- 
membrance and warm appreciation to 
which we have listened. The traits of 
Mr. Rindge’s character which especially 
impressed me were the genuineness and 
depth of his piety. It not only controlled 
his actions, but also found expression in 
every letter he wrote, and in almcst every 
word he spoke. Sometimes, in the trans- 
parency of his nature, this expression was 
more free and frank than would to many 
be natural, but none who knew him ever 
doubted the sincerity of his Christian 
character. His religion was not a creed 
merely, but a life.” 





Terrible Disease Cancer Succumbs to 
the Application of Simple Oils 


Heretofore thought to be fatal,can now be 
successfully cured by a combination of sooth- 
ing, balmy Oils. Cancer, tumor, piles, catarrh, 
ulcers, fistula, acd all skin and female diseases 
readily yield to this wonderful Oil. Write for 
an illustrated book. Address Dr. Br, Drawer 
111], Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mortgage-Burning and New Par. 
sonage at Plainville 


fhe corner stone of the Plainville Methodist 
Episcopal Church was laid by Dr. G. 8S. Chad- 
bourne, at that time presiding elder of Boston 
District, Oct. 21, 1892, and the church was dedi- 
cated, Sept. 14, 1893, by Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, of 
East Boston. At that time a debt of $),700 re- 
mained on the property. During the pastorate 
of Rev. Arthur Dechman tbe vestry was com- 
pleted and furnished at an ¢xpense of $900, and 





REV. H. O. ENWALL 


while Rev. A. L.Squiers served the church the 
debt was reduced $6500. 

Rev. Mr. Hale was appointed to the charge in 
April, 1898 and during his pastorate the annex 
(so called) was built at an expense of $750 in 
order to provide a suitable place for the beauti- 








PLAINVILLE CHURCH 


ful pipe organ that Mr. A. W. Burton had pre- 
sented to the church. Mr. Hale reported 300 
paid on old indebtedness, besides some paid on 
the annex. Last year, during the pastorate of 
Rev. 3. A. Bragg, the remaining indebtedness of 
the annex was paid. When the present pastor, 
Rev. H. O. Enwall, was appointed last April, 








PARSONAGE AT PLAINVILLE 


$540 vsemained as an incumbrance on tbe 
church; but on Sunday, Sept. 17, the people 
had the pleasure not only of listening to an 
inspiring sermon by the new presiding elder, 
Rev. Dr. Galbraith, but also to cee the pastor 
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burn the last two notes for the indebtedness — 
one of $750 for the annex, the other for $1,000 on 
the original loan. The present membersbip is 
over 100, with a Sunday-school of 160. Every 
department of the church is in splendid order, 
and the outlook for the future is very bright. 

Moreover, another great victory has been 
achieved. The congregation has long felt the 
need of a suitable house for a parsonage, the 
one now rented for that purpose being both too 
Small and too far away from the church. Last 
month the trustees made arrangements to buy 
a fine, modern, nine-room house, equipped 
with every convenience, and situated on one of 
the very best corners in town, one block from 
the church, at a price of $3,000. This new in- 
debtedness has been well , laced at reasonable 
interest, and steps are being taken to reduce 
the same considerably before next Conference. 

For this marked success and advance in this 
cburch special credit is due the present popular 
and greatly beloved pastor, Rev. H. VU. Enwall. 
He has been untiring, wise and self-sacrificing 
in his labors. 
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EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 


Potien.— A Sunday visit to Patten was a 
great pleasure. Though it rained all day, the 
rain was so welcome after the long, serious 
drouth that people seemed to relish getting 
wet. The Sunday-schoo! is the largest in its 
history. A note of sadness ran through all, as 
Rev. M. F. Bridgham feels that his health can- 
not stand avotber Maine winter, and he is to 
go to Colorado in another week. So another 
pulpit is left vacant, and that, too, in one of our 
best towns and best churches. Rey. and Mrs. 
Bridgham will be greatly missed from the 
church and Conference: but if be can find re- 
cuperation and healing, we can only say, “ God 
bless him in his undertaking!” May there be 
more years of joyful service for him! 


Golden Ridge. — The second visit of the elder 


| found this little church working with good 


courage. It seemed at Conference time impos- 
sible to support a man here all the time, and so 
no pastor was sent. Later,a very acceptable 
Free Baptist pastor from a neighboring town 
was secured to preach once a Sunday for a time. 
A greatly quickened degree of spiritual interest 
prevails. Several have asked the prayers of 
God’s people. This looks like a specimen of 
practical comity ; and we expect the results to 
justify tne move. 


Smyrna Mills. — A brief visit foundthe work 
here in most .excellent and hopeful condition. 
Active steps are being taken to muke some 
much-needed repairs on the church, A Ladies’ 
Aid Society has recently been organized, witb 
good prospects. The Sunday-schoo) is increas- 
ing in interest and attendarce. 


Houlton. — The work is being steadily pushed 
on all lines. Large congregstions greet the 
pastor, Rev. G. E. Edgett. The finances are 
well looked after. A Home Department and 
Cradle Roll are being organized in the Sunday- 
school. 


Hodgdon. — Rev. J.T. Moore was just home 
from a good visit to bis parents and old home, 
and ia taking up the work with zeal. 


Linneus.— The same pastor who serves at 
Hodgdon serves at this point. The difficulty in 
getting the quarterly conference together led 
to the organization of separate quarterly con- 
terences. The work is ina hopeful conditicn 
and the Ladies’ Aid is working toward pews to 
tage the place of the settees with which the 
church has su long been seated. 


Monticello. — Rev. B. W. Russell is pursuing 
taithfully his regular course of steady, telling 
work. This was the elder’s first appointment 
in the State of Maine. It was a pleasure to 
visita home where formerly he was intimate, 
and to preach in the schoolbouse where he had 
not been for more than eighicen years. 

Mapleton. — The elder’s visit found Rev. G. L. 
Pressey pushing his work, visiting the people, 
and trying to make acquaintance with them 
and win them, if possible, for Christ and the 
church. It takes ingenuity, it tests strength, it 
demands grace, it saps energy, it absorbs intel- 
lect, it takes a strong man, to properly solve 
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the problem of the scattered country appoint- 
ment. 


Washburn, — Rev. I. G. Cheney is zealous in 
his work. This year some neighboring neg- 
lected school districts have been visited and 
some work started in them. Some of the work 
has met with encouraging success, Sunday- 
schools are being carried on in two of the dis- 
tricts. A lack of ready workers is all that pre- 
vents good work in some other places. How 
every where is needed an awakening amun¢g the 
laymen to see the precious barvest wasting be- 
cause of the failure to do their duty in the serv- 
ice of the Master ! 


Caribou.—A marked step in advance has 
been taken here in the property of the church, 
which ought also to mark an advance in all 
lines. The church and parsonage were crowded 
too close together. A new and well located lot 
was purchased at a cost of $600. To this lot the 
parsonage has been moved, and is being thor- 
oughly overhauled and repaired. When it is 
finished it will stand among the best of the dis- 
trict. In the midst of this work the other 
church work has not been neglected. Two new 
classes have been recently added to the Sunday- 
school. 


Limestone. — It always storms when the elder 
visits Limestone. This visit proved no excep- 
tion to the rule. Saturday evening, however, 
saw a fine company assembled. The quarterly 
conference business was carefully looked after, 
and this was followed by the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Sunday was a beautiful morn- 
ing, and a fine congregation gathered. An altar 
service of blessing and profit followed the 
Sermon. Rev. Wallace Cutter is doing good 
work, 


A Correction. — By one of those unaccount- 
able oversights in the reports of the Littleton 
and Foxcroft camp-meetings the name of Rev. 
J. F. Haley, D. D., of Portland, was omitted 
from the list of helpers. Dr. Haley was present 
ut both meetings and rendered good service, 

BRIGGS. 
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Portland District 


Deaconess Home, Portland.— All are back 
trom vacations and ready to begin the regular 
work of the Home in earnest. The women’s 
and chiidren’s industrial classes will resume 
aftey two months’ vacation, and the night 
schocl for Italians wi'l open in November. A 
reading-room for Italians at the mission has 
been kept open through the summer, and the 
regular meetings on Sunday, with prayer-meet- 
ing aod Epworth League, have been main- 
tained. Souls are being saved, and God is biess- 
ing the work. A nurse has deen added to the 
working force, and it is hoped a dispensary will 
soon be opened for Italian women and children. 

With the ingathering of the harvest we hope 
our friends will be as generous in sending sup- 
plies as they were last year. We were enabled 
to keep out of debt and hud portions to send to 
the poor. Edibles of all Kinds are acceptable. 
By writing Mrs. Arthur Craig, Westbrook, sup- 
plies can be sent free of expense on the Maine 
Central R. R. 

We call the attention of the W. H. M. 8. auxil- 
iaries tothe circular letter sent out ia June re- 
garding pledges for the Home. Please be 
prompt in looking after this matter, for the 
treasury and the coal bins are empty, and cold 
weather is coming. Your Conference work is 
















NO gumining to clog neck of bottle— No 
sediment— will not spoil nor discolor thé 
=a) finest papers, Full2oz. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 
LPage’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 
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102. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 162 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Masse 
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desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- 
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Booklets, giving full information, mailed free, 
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suffering for lace of funds. “ He gives twice who 
gives quickly.” 

Our Conference deaconess, Miss Hayward, be- 
gious her itinerary with Saco, after which she 
goes to Berlin, N. H., Lisbon Falls and Rumford 
Falls. Constantino Panunzio, the Italian 
young man from Kent’s Hil! school, served the 
mission witn great acceptability through the 
vacation. He has now gone back to school, and 
with him one of the converts, a flue young man 
of great prom‘se. Another convert has been 
out in evangelistic work among his country- 
men with much success, returning to us with 
great joy. Signore Giuseppe Parillo, of Lisbon 
Falls, an evangelist of some experience, comes 
every Sunday to conduct afternoon and even- 
ing services, and God is blessing his ministra- 


tions. 
H. I. BENSON, Supt. 


Augusta District 


Leeds and Greene.— Rev.C. A. Tingham came 
to this charge last April a stranger to a)!, but 
after four months here he isa brother beloved 
and a welcome guest in every family. At Leeds 
Corner, where no services bad been held for 
pearly two years, he has reopened them and 
continues to minister to the people, a good ar. 
tendance and interest being manifested. An- 
other part of the cbarge is called Quaker Ridge, 
because once a number of Quager families or 
Friends lived here and had a meeting-house and 
regular services, but they bave all died or moved 
away,s8o that hardly » vestige of them is left. 
They were among the early settlers of tre town, 
and at one time Mr. Charles Bailey, now tbe oil 
cloth magnate of Winthrop, Maine, lived bere 
with bis father, his grandfather being among 
the early comers into the town and place. In 
the long ago the Methodists had a strong hold 
here, but today only a few are left to tell the 
story of “ye olden times.” Mrs. Stetson, 88 
years of age, still holds to her church faith, is 
well and strong for one of her years, and has 
been one of the noble Christian motbers, bav- 
ing raised up a goodly number of children, 
most of whom are yet in the flesh, and all rise 
up and declare her the best of mothers. She re- 
sides on the old homestead farm witb her son 
Clement and family, who take the{best of care of 
her. She is also the mother of our efficient State 
superintendent of schools, W. W. Stetson, who 
resides in Auburn, and of one son in the West, 
a Baptist minister, and others. Clement isa 
prosperous farmer in Greene, a prominent 
granger aud treasurer of the Grange lousurance 
Company. Mrs. Stetson retains her faculties to 
a remarkable degree, is a mst iateresting con 
versationalist, and is pleased to talk over the 
days of the past. Rev. C. A. Tinkham is her 
pastor. 

South Gardiner. — Rev. Fred McNeill left this 
charge soon after Conference, and Rev. W. E. 
Purinton, of Bowdoinhbam, was appointed to 
succeed him. Evidently no mistake was made, 
for tle work has been fruitful, and all is going 
well. The people are taking hold with him, 
and are very much interested in helping build 
oo a solid basis after the spirit of Methodism 
and in keeping with the Word of God. The pas- 
tor reports 5 taken on probation, 2 conversions, 
2 received in full, and 50 pastoral visits. The La- 
dies’ Society connected with the church has paid 
forsbingling the chapel, papering and painting 
the inside, new curtains, and putting in electric 
lights, 80 that the place of worship is beautiful- 
ly decorated and attractive. This is practically 
a new Methodist church, but is waak in mem- 
bership and financial strength; and if any 
Sunday-echool on the district, or elsewhere, has 
on hand laid-aside books, it would confer a 
great favor to our school at South Gardiner ifa 
donation covld be made of books. Address 
Methodist Sunday-scboo)] (and you will maze 
no mistake), South Gardiner, Me. This was 
the first charge to pay the presidiog elder in 
full. ° 


North Augusta. — Rev. W. A. Meservey is the 
pastor. He is paid to date, and the benevo- 
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Losing Your Crip 


When the mental activities seem to be weak- 
ening and the mind losing its grip, the restora 
tive powers of Juven Pills assert themselves 
by feeding the nerves, reaching every func- 
tion of the human organism, giving refreshin 
sleep, appetite, strength and health. A tria 
quickly proves their far-reachin 

Sent only by C. I. Hoop Co.,—Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla —Lowell, Mass., on receipt of this advt. and $1. 
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lences are being cared for. Certainly the pastor 
and family dwell among their friends. Paint- 
ing and papering have been done in the par- 
sonage, with considerable inside the church, 
and more will be done this fall if the cold 
weather does not come too soon, for the people 
on this country charge are very much interest- 
ed in their pastor and the church. May the 
Lord bless the efforts of the pastor and people 
tothe salvation of souls! 


North Anson and HEmbden,. — It was our priv- 
llege and pleasure to spend a Suuday with this 
people, and while it was an epjoyable occasion, 
there was sadness connected with the visit. At 
Embden there lived a godly man by the name 
of James L. Wentworth, an official member of 
the chureb for many years,a member of the 
G. A. R. (baving served in the 13\h Maine regi- 
ment, and received an honorable discharge), a 
man everybody loved and respected in the 
town where be had lived for 64 years on the 
farm where he was born and which his father 
cleared. Mr. Wen‘worth buried his wife some 
twenty years ago. Av unmarried daughter and 
a sister lived with him at the time of his 
death. Ono Friday evening. Sept. )5, while the 
daughter was ai a neighbor’s attending to the 
sick, and Mr. Wentworth and his sister were on 
their knees in prayer, the death angel took him 
away to be with his Master whom he loved. 
W bat a solemn uncertainty as to time allotted 
toman! He was ready, bat he“ was not, for 
God took him.” On the Sunday afternoon fol- 
lowing, funeral services were held at his resi- 
dence, and we should say that a hundred car- 
riages were there, the people filling the house 
aod thronging the dooryard. We assisted the 
pastor in tre obsequies. Rev. F. K. Beem came 
to this charge last April with his family, which 
consisted of a wife and two children, the oldest, 
Priscilla Alden, three years of age, representing 
the tenth generation from Jobn and Priscilla 
Alden, and Merrill Adelbert, born in Portland, 
March 14, only a few weeks before our last Con. 
ference. The work is prospering under Mr. 
Beem’s guidance. The Epworth League num- 
bers 45, and the Sunday-school 100. Gutters have 
been put on the church and paid tor by the 
League. The pastor is paid to date, also the 
presiding elder, and the benevolences will re- 
ceive timely and careful attention. 

cA. 8S. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 





An Evangelistic Campaign is ordered for the 
district. The churches are to be massed in 
groups, the pastors and officials of each group 
to arrange for special meetings with each 
church. ‘These meetings are to be centres of 
prayer and evangelistic ¢ffort in hope and ex- 
pectancy of revivals through all the district. 
Presiding Elder Sanderson has sent a stirring 
letter to all church officials, assuring them of 
his daily prayer for them as burden-bearers and 
urging tne im portance of generous co operation 
with the pastors in the sacred work of evangel 
ism. Of each group one of the preachers is to 
serve a8 @ corresponding secretary. The plan 
seems reasonable. The need of revival is im- 
perative. 


Salisbury. — Rev. 1.C Brown is pushing fora 
new parsonage. The need has long been felt. 
immediately upon the opening of this year the 
people began to tulk of the possibility of build- 
ing. At the first quarterly cooference the pas- 
tor, by @ unanimous vote, was requested to 
urge the matter of a new and better nome for 
toe preacher. After four months of hard work 
the parish —I think the real business is yet 
done by an old time parish in Salisbury, it is an 
ancient foundstion there—recently voted to 
adopt plaos and estimates for buildings to cost 
$8 300, and to proceed at once to build. The old 
house was built in 1819. It will now be moved 
back about 160 feet on u parish lot, and be fitted 
up for rent. As nearly all the money for this 
enterprise is already provided, the hope is to 
bave the fall amount at command before the 
building shall be completed. This good work 
has been in thought and. speech of Salisbury 
people for the past ten years. They are now 
bappy in anticipation and expectancy. Mr. 
Brown and bis church are to be congratulated 
on this worthy advance in things material. 
Such activity and success ought to open an ef- 
fectual door for large spiritual prosperity 


Methuen. — Rev. and Mrs. R. T. Wolcott are 
taking hold of the work with vigor and hope- 
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fulness,and are winning a warm place in tie 
hearts of the people. Chaplain Adams preached 
every Sabbath in July and August, and found 
an apparent increase of physical strength at the 
close of the labor. He is still ready to" heipa 
little” wherever desired. 

Amesbury. — In addition to manifold burdens 
Rev. F. K. Gamble has accepted a call to edit 
the Junior £. L. Quarterly. Mr. L. H. Higley, 
of Buter Indiana, has publisbed a quarterly in 
the interest of toe seniors, and, sffirming the 
success of that, hes essayed this new one for the 
Juniors, and in his annoancement highly com- 
mends Mr. Gamble. May much good follow for 
Juniors everywhere ! 0. C, 


Concord District. 


Milan, — Kev. N. L “#orter, the pastor, was 
suddenly called to Fisher’s Island, N. Y., Thurs- 
day last,to see his sister, who is failing witi. 
heart disease. 





N. B. SOUTHERN 


Norwich District 


Westerly. — The pastor, Rev. Dr. T. J. Everett, 
having returned from his vacation, is now 
planning for the fall campaign, whic he hopes 
to make a successful one. The Ministerial Asso 
ciation of Westerly and vicinity had their ano- 
nual banquet at Grace Church, Monday, Sept. 
ll. The ladies of the church furnished an ex- 
cellent dinner, for which they received a hearty 
vote of thanks from tbe Association. The 
after dinner speeches were very entertaining, 
and many aliusions were made to the delightful 
spirit of fraternity which exists between the 
pastors and churches of Westerly. The Asso- 
ciation is profoundly interested in temperance, 
and worked weil and hard to secure “ no- 
license”’ and the present good condition of 
things in relation to the cause of prohibition. 
The“ no-license’’ policy of the town is well en- 
forced, and gives great satisfaction to the 
friends of that policy and no quarter to the 
enemy. 


Griswold. — Octogenarians are not very nu- 
merous on this district, particularly any who 
can plow tbree acres of ground and walk tbree 
miles on their 824 birtbday. This feat was ac- 
complished, Sept. 7, by Mr. Jephthah G. Biil,a 
stanch veteran Methodist in this place. His son, 
Dr. J. G. Bil’, Jc., now a physician in Wiscon- 
sin, has recently made the Sunday-school of this 
charch a present of a fine blackboard in a Ham- 
mond stand, and also a splendid map of the 
New Testament World, thus showing his in- 
terest in and appreciation of the churcb anda 
Sunday-school of his boyhood days. Rev. O. H. 
Green is the pastor of this church. 


Moosup. — Preliminary and preparatory to 
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LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
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SERVES and SAVES METHODISM 


That is what the insurance company;does 
which was organized under the direction of 
the General Conference. 
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184 La Salle St. Chicago, II!. 
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holding series of group revival servicee in this 
vieluity the pastors of the churches of Daniel- 
son, Attawaugan, Jewett City, Voluntown, Ster- 
ling, Oneco and Moosup met at the parsonage 
in this place to commune with God and with 
each other in respect to the great work in which 
they are to engage in winning mea to God. The 
oczasion was one of much profit. The presid- 
ing elder, Dr. J. I. Bartholomew, met with these 
pastors and enters into thie work with great 
zeal and enthusiasm. A collation was served 
by the pastor, Rev. 8. M. Beale. The brethren 
separated with @ goud outlook for good results 
of their labors. 

The pastor was also a participant in a very 
pleasant wedding ceremony performed in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in East Warebam, 
Mass., on Tbursday afternoon, Sept. 7, the con- 
tracting parties being Dr. Samuel Marsden 
Beale, oldest son of Rev. 8. M. Beale, of Moosup, 
and Miss Bernice Weston Griffetb, of East 
Wareham, a graduate of the Emerson Schoo! of 
Oratory, Boston, and a former teacher of elocu- 
tlon at Hast Greenwich Academy. The cere- 
mony was performed by the father of the 
groom, assisted by Rev. Ernest W. Belcber, pas- 
tor of East Wareham Church, the full Episcopal 
service being used. The best man was Dr. Rob 
ert Hull, of Portland, Me., a former classmate 
ofthe groom at Jefferson College ; and the maid 
of honor was Miss Esther 8S. Beale, sister of the 
groom. The bridesmaids were Miss Helen 
Tyler, of Centreville, R. L., and Miss Alice Beale, 
of Moosup. The ushers were Leslie Davis, of 
Kast Wareham, and Allan 8. Beale, of Moosup. 
The church was prettily decorated in green and 
white, ferns and white clematis being used. The 
weddiug march was played by thes Hast Ware- 
ham orchestra. Following the ceremony a re- 
ception was held on the lawn at the bride’s 
home, the bridal party receiving. Delicate re- 
fresoments were served by young ladies of the 
bride’s Sunday-scbool class. The presents were 
numerous and costly, among them being many 
pieces of cut glass and family antiques. Dr. 
and Mrs, Beale on their return from their wed- 
ding trip will make their home at Hope Valley, 
R. 1., where he bas established a good medical 
practice. Hearty and sincere wishes for a bright 
and happy future followthem from a host of 
friends. 


Persoual.— We Omitted to say, two weens 
ago, that we are indebted to Rev. F.. C. Baker, of 
Mystic, the recently-elected secretary of the 
Willimantic Camp- meeting Association, for the 
report of the camp-meeting services for 1905 
which appeared in ZION’S HERALD at that 
time, x, Y.&. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Spriagfield District 


Chicopee. — All Springfield District smiles. 
Why? Can’t help it. Une look at Rev. C.,Oscar 
Ford’s face gets us all going. Cause? ,The com- 
ing of a little girl into the parsonage. 


Easthampton. — Rev. W. IL. Shattuck is al- 
ways at it. He has established a Wesley 
Brotherhood that is a big success. At a ban- 
quet, Wednesday evening, Sept. 20, a large com- 
pany cf men gathered to listen to addresses 
from pastors of Easthampton and vicinity. As 
the writer was present on that joyous occasion 
he bears testimony to the splendid work being 
done in this enterprising church. Money was 
raised at this banquet for the enlargement of 
this men’s work. 


Cushman. — Rev. W.iM. Crawford is happy in 
hisadvancement. It is welli{to advance in any 
department of life as rapidly as we can hoidjour 
new ground. Mr. Crawford bas this commend- 
able gift. Kev. T. C. Martin began a good work 
in this place. The present pastor is pushing 
and enlarging it. A gift ofjsome of the old 
Hy mnals by the Westfield Church is highly ap- 
preciated. 


Shelburne Falls. —The new church is coming. 
Work is being advanced. The fine new lot has 
been secured ; the old church building bas been 


—— 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


FUNERAL Ula EMBALMERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
All modern improvements under ope roof, 
including offices, sales rooms, morgue, 
ening rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 
‘2o0r 
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ONE of the big- 

gest crops the 

West ever knew 

is being harvest- 

ed along the lines of 

the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway. 

The fertile fields of Illi- 


M -nois and Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
We Oe Northern Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Set # and South Dakota are supplying 
grain, dairy products, and live stock 

enough for the whole world. 


Ohe Land of Plenty 





Prices are good, and there is work for all; towns and cities 
are growing, the price of land is advancing; work is abundant, 


and poverty is unknown. 


Wen are Wanted 





The Chicago and North-Western Railway's Industrial Bureau has on 
record 50 live Western towns that need general merchandise stores; 12 new 
banks are called for, and there are openings for a score of lumber dealers, 
hardware stores, produce buyers, implement dealers, hotels, drug stores, 
creameries, and canneries. Write for details. 


Homeseekers’ Excursion tickets one fare plus $2.00, every Tuesday, to 
Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota (East of Missouri River), and on 
Ist and 3d Tuesday of each month to Wisconsin, 

Northern Michigan, Nebraska, Wyoming, and the 
Black Hills. Correspondingly low rates from all 


points. 
ALL AGENTS SELL 


VIA 
Booklets and maps describing crops, lands, railway rates and 
for homesee' 


schedules, and opportunities 


© 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 











sold to the town of Buckland, with the under- 
standing that It is to be occupied by the Metho 
dists on its present site till the new church is 
ready. The pastor is raising funds. How many 
things a man can de if he hasa mind. Rev. T. 
C. Martin is the flying evangel of ‘‘ Aggressive 
Methodism.” His eyes are everywhere looking 
for a chance to establish a new church eater 
prise on this big district. He is building up the 
bome church, and personally enlarging the 
“Home Department” of the Sunday-school, 
and yet he finds time to write terse articles for 
the Springfield Union, World Wide Missions, 
and Zpworth Herald. His sentences burn. Read 
them. 

Westfield. — Miss Sara M. Kneil, though giv- 
ing about all of her energies to the high school, 
is not neglecting important interests of the 
church, Last Friday evening she entertained 
the Epworth Leaguers with a vivid account of 
her summer experiences in Nova Scotia; on 
Saturday held one of her great meetings of the 
W.F. M.S. in her home ; and on every Sunday 
teaches one of the largest and best Bible classes 
in Hampden County. Mr. E.C. Bryan has been 
the efficient president of the Epworth League 
for sometime. He believes this young people’s 
organization should be officered by the young 
people. He has consistently maintained this 
opinion till ne has eucceeded in securing a com 
plete officiary of young people, Mr. Setn L. 
Bueh taking the presidency. Miss Clara L. Bush 
feels compelled to lay aside some of her many 
daties. With regret we all accept ber resigna- 
tion of the superintendency of the Junior 
League which she has so splendidly filled. Miss 
Emily C. Barlow, our deaconess, takes up the 
work. She also superintends a girls’ club, and 
stands at the head of the Home Department of 
the Sunday-school, which is rapidly growing 
ander her supervision. Mrs, Mabel P. Weston 
has relieved Miss Barlow of the Cradle Roll, 
which was inaugureted and advanced to its 
present position by the deaconess. 

C. E. DAVIS. 





Cambridge District 


Cambridge, Harvard St,—Sunday, Sept. 17, 
was a day of great interest to this old church, 





Rev. Kaymond F. Holway, pastor. The audi- 
ence-room for many years has been sadly in 
need of extensive improvements, The trustees 
of the church (Dr. H. O. Marcy, president) ap- 
pointed a committee in the early spring to 
consider the expense of such improvements, 
and a committee to solicit funds for the 
Same. Ata later meeting it was voted to make 
the proposed changes, and Mr. G. C. W. Fuller, 
Mr. Walter G. Davis, and the pastor, were 
appointed a committee to see that the work 
was done. The audience-room was re-opened 
Sunday, the 17th, for the first time for several 
months. The church and vestibules have been 
newly frescoed; new and attractive windows 
bave replaced the old ones; the chancel has 
been enlarged; the carpets relaid; the vesti- 
bules and stairs furnished with new carpets ; 
additional numbers of electric lights added; 
the roof repaired, etc. The 1eopening services 
drewilarge audiences both morning and evening. 
Rev. Samuel L. Beiler, D. D., the newly-elected 
professor of practical theology in Boston Uni- 
versity Schoo! of Theology, preached a very 
able and interesting sermon from 2 Tim. 1; 12. 
Dr. W. F. Warren, who worshiped with this 
people for many years, was present and offered 
prayer. The music was furnished by a mixed 
quartet. In the eveaing Dr. Cnarles F. Rice, 
presiding elder of the district, preached from 
the text, John 1: 17. This was tbe first ap- 
pearance of the new presiding elder at 
any public service since his appointment, 
and bis sermon was highly enjoyed by 
all who heard it. Mrs. Mae Sleeper Ruggles, of 
Boston, sang several solos, and Miss Grace M. 
Norris accompanied the organ with violin. A 
hopeful spirit prevails among the people. Of- 
ferings were made both morning and evening 


R-U Getting 

For Your Money 

‘“‘Banking by Mail’’ 
on request. 


ABLE BANKING 
TOD LOAN COMPANY 2 
Yacon, Gua. 
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toward meeting the expense of the improve- 
ments made. An interesting feature of the 
day was the introduction of the new Methodist 
Hymopal, which received the hearty approval of 
all. 


Newton Upper Falis.— On Sunday, Sept. 8,5 
persons were received into fall membership. 
Rev. O. W. Scott has a series of articles in re- 
cent numbers of the Ram's Horn, entitled, “A 
Minister’s Diary.” 


Somerville, Park Avenue. — The Sunday school 
board has recently organized the Sunday-school 
into a temperance society. In every way the 
work of this church is pleasant and prosperous. 


Somerville, First Church.—The W. F. M. 8. 
auxiliary of this church held the September 
meeting at tbe home of Mrs. Charles Park- 
hurst. It was the occasion of the quarterly tea 
meeting, and over fifty were present. In cun- 
nection with this was a reception to Miss Mabel 
C. Hartford, who has jast returned from China. 
This was her first appearance in the home- 
land, and she spoke both at the afternoon and 
evening meeting, to the joy and delight of all 
present. This auxiliary has netted about $50 
from an album quilt, which is to be presented 
to Miss Hartford for her new home in China. 


Waltham, Immanu-Hi.~— A delightful * Wel- 
come Home” entertainment and social was 
arranged by Mrs. Jesse Wagner, and was car- 
ried to agreat success, Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 22. The social hall was crowded. Men 
were present who had never before attended a 
church function. The method of advertising 
and of admission was unique: An envelope 
was given out bearing tne printed requirement 
that one penny for each letter of the name 
would be the admission price. The program 
consisted of music by the Neal Orchestra, the 
Overon Male Quartet, and readings by Miss 
Stewart. The pastor, Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D., 
in a brief address, outlined the work for the 
coming months. There is a very strong spirit 
of earnest work in this church. 





Personal.— A visit to Rev. and Mrs. Jesse 
Wagener at Waltham finds them very pleasant- 
ly housed in a handsome, well-located and 
beautifully finished house, which is furnished 
with every modern convenience and every 
necessary comtort. This honored couple, after- 
forty.three years in the work of the itiner- 
ancy, have what they so richly deserve, and 
what ought to be the lot of every itinerant and 
his family—a deligotful home, good health 
and a happy eventide, with continued useful- 
ness. 


Boston District 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — There was a 
large attendance at the opening fall meeting. 
After the devotional services, Dr. Marshall L. 
Perrin was introduced by President Pickles, 
and presented in a very happy and forceful ad- 
dress, though brief, the claims of the Boston 
Methodist Social Union upon the ministers and 
laymen of the den«-mination for hearty sup- 
port. Dr. L. B. Bates moved fer the creation of 
a committee to prey are fitting resolutions upon 
the late Dr. W. R. Clars. The meeting passed, 
with emphatic unanimity, a resolution express- 
ing its gratification to Henry Siegel & Co. for 
their withdrawal from the liquor business in 
deference to the temperance sentiment of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. Dr. C. A. Crane moved an ex- 
pression of appreciation to Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., R. H. White & Co., and other department 
stores, because they had never engaged in the 
liquor business. An important statement was 
received touching the abridgment of liberty to 
the “ Kvangelical Church ‘n Austria,” and 
resolutions were passed protesting against such 
abridgment and requesting the Austrian gov- 
ernment to prevent the same. Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
D. D., was listened to with marked interest as 
he spoke upon “ Religious Conditions in 
Europe’’ as the result of recent persona) ob- 
servations. 


Boston, Winthrop St. — The pastor, Rev. H. W. 
Ewing, D. D., spent bis vacation at his home 
in Zion, Maryland. The pulpit was supplied by 
Rev. G. E. Folk, of Winchendon? Dr. 8. F. Jones, 
of New York, and Rev. W. A. Wood, of Worces- 








WANT A CHANGE 9 Many opportunities of 
* maby grades in many 
Corferences now open to exchange. Why not 
write us? Exciusively and confidentially for 
Methodist pastors. The Inter-Conference Ex- 
change Bureau, Lock Box 2004, Boston, Mass. 
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Wines and Liquors. 
















Henry Siegel Co., 


Washington and Essex Sts., Boston. 





Learning that there is a sentiment among a portion 
of the people in this community against the sale of 
bottled liquors in our Grocery Department, and as 
the HENRY SIEGEL CO. is aiming to be the 
Shopping Headquarters of all the people, and wish- 
ing to offend none, therefore — 


Mr. Henry Siegel, President, begs to announce 
that we have decided to discontinue the sale of 
This Establishment desires to 
merit the good-will of all the buying public, and 
caters to its patronage ; hence we take this action 
rather than antagonize a single person. 








ter, each of whom gave satisfactory and highly 
pleasing service. 


Boston, St. Andrews—Thbis church united 
with the Centre Street Baptist Church for serv- 
ices during two of the summer moaths, the 
pastors taking turns in caring for the entire 
community. At six o’clock in the evening the 
service was held out of doors, with nearly 300 
usually, sometimes more, present. Evangelist 
Coburn assisted. During the weeks of Rev. J. 
H. Tompson’s services an after-meeting was 
held in the church with an attendance of 60 or 
more. Mr. Tompson spent his vacation visit- 
ing friends in Danvers end Wakefield, former 
charges, in trips to Newburyport and Hampton 
Beach, and a delightful stay at Kast Nortbfield. 
On the Sunday at Danvers he greatly enjoyed 
bearing two strong, helpful sermons by tbe pas- 
tor, Rev. W. M. Cassidy. Special revival serv- 
ices will be begun on Oct. 1. Presiding Elder 
Galbraith will preach. Miss 8. J. Wing, sing- 
ing evangelist, will assist Pastor Tompson. 


Southbridge. — During the summer improve- 
ments, costing $1,000, have been made in the 
church property. These consist of a hardwood 
floor in the vestry, extension of platform, the 
Same fitted with carpet and rail, new chande- 
liers with both gas and electric equipment, 150 
folding chairs, and plenty of new painting to 
freshen the whole. Slate laundry tubs have 
been put inthe parsonage, and other valuable 
changes made. Much, or nearly all, the expense 
bas been paid by the generosity of out-of-town 
friends of the pastor, Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D. 


Boston, Barham Memorial.—A reunion so- 
cial, to start tbe fall work, was held Wednes- 
day evening, Sept. 20. A very large attend- 
ance, delicious refreshments, and a musical 
program of unusual merit made an evening of 
pleasure and profit. The Commonwealth Male 
Quartet sang five selections, to the great en- 
joyment of all. The pastor, Rev. Frank G. 
Potter, is arranging to begin special revival 
meetings, Oct. 22,and will be assisted by some 
of the preachers. 


Lynn District 


Lynn, Trinity. —On Sept. 10, 8 persons were 
received into full membership, «nd on the 17th 
l was taken on probation by the pastor, Rev. 








Jobn Msson, who is having a very successful 
pastorate here. 

Lynn, St. Paul’s. — Rally Sunday was the cli- 
max of a week of rich things at this church. 
The Sunday-school reached the higb-water 
mark of its history, with an attendance of 808 
and a collecton of $110.87. Superintendent 
Moody, with his able corps of 35 officers and 65 
teachers, together wiih the pastor, rallied the 
hosts with this splendid result. A souvenir of 
the occasion, with the superintendent’s picture, 
commemorative of his tenth anniversary in the 
office, was given to every one present. There 
were 71 present in the pastor’s class, with a col- 
lection of $14.90. The Alpha class of young men 
was a good secoad in numbers and collection, 
and many classes exceeded $5 in their offering. 
The total earol ment of the school is 1.050; Cradle 
Roll, 1083; Home Dapartment,85 Tne day be- 
gan with a glorious love-feast at 930 A. M., and 
the pastor, Rev. Charles Tilton, preached to a 
large and attentive audience at 10 30 from the 
theme, “ A Conquering Church.” Rev. W. T. 
Perrin, DL. D., preached an eloquent sermon in 
the evening to a well filled house, on “ The 
Prince of Peace.” Every one feels that it was 
the crowning day of all St. Paul’s grand days. 
At the Friday night meeting 150 attended and 
one soul was converted. Wednesday night the 
vestry was filled, in spite of the storm, with 
many happy members and friends for social 
tellowship. The pastor is happy in the love and 
co operation of his people, and the watchword 
is, one hundred souls converted to God before 
Jan. 1, 1906. G. F. D. 





PIANO AND HARMONY 


Miss L. A. MAGUIRE, 26 Blagden St., Boston, 
resumes lessons alter Oct. 1. Write for appoint: 
ments. 








WANTED A Protestant woman. aged 40 to 55, 
for general housework in a small 
family. Fine location three miles out. A good 
permanent bome. Must come well recom- 
mended. Address A. B., Z1ON S HERALD Office, 
Boston. 





WANTED Girl or bor to devote a few hour 

daily to light work in their own vi 

lage. Good pay. For particulars address, 
M.N., Zton’s HERALD. 
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Commission on Aggressive 
Evangelism 


In response to the call of the Commission on 
Aggressive Evangelism of the New England 
Conference, meetings are being held this week 
in the three districts that centre in Boston to 
cousider plans for aggressive evangelistic work 
this fall and winter, The Lynn District and the 
Worcester end of the Boston District meetings 
are held today (Wednesday, Sept. 27), too late to 
report in this issue. 


Boston District 


Preachers of the eastern section of Boston 
District met in the vestry ot People’s Temple, 
Monday afternoon, Sept. 25, Presiding Eider 
Galbraith presiding. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to discuss the work of the different 
churches and to adopt some pian whereby evan- 
gelistic work might be carried on more success- 
fully and religious interest increased. The 
meeting »pened by singing, ‘1 Love Thy King- 
dom, Lord,” followed by prayer. Dr. Galbraith 
suggested the plan of grouping the churches, 
with one week of services in each church, the 
pastors and people of the other churches in the 
group assisting. Afler a free and open discus- 
sion, the plan of the presiding elder was adopt- 
ed by a unanimous vote. A committee of five, 
with the presiding elder as chairman, was ap. 
pointed to arrange the groups. The committee 
as appointed were Rev. Messrs. Ewing, Perrin, 
Nies, Sharp and Bronson. The meetixgs will be 
held in October, ¥. G. P. 


Cambridge District 


Forty-five of the pastors responded to the call 
of the presiding elder, Dr. C. F. Rice, and met 
in Grace Church, Cambridge, Monday afier- 
noon, Sept. 25. An excellent lunch was served 
by tbe ladies of the W. F. M. 8. of the local 
church, at Dr. Rice’s expense. After lunch Dr. 
Rise stated that the purpose of the meeting was 
in keeping with the call of the Commission on 
Aggressive Evangelism, and to take a look for- 
ward to the work of the coming months. Rev. 
R. F. Holway and Dr. G. 8. Butters led in ear- 
nest prayer. Rev. G. F. Durgin was elected sec. 
retary. Dr. Butters called attention to an im- 
portant personal fact, saying : * This is the first 
time that we bave met together as a district. It 
seerus to me to be a fitting time to say a word 
of welcome to our presiding elder. We were 
enthusiastic over your appointment, and that 
enthusiasm has grown stronger as you have 
visited our charcbes and met our official mem- 
bers. We pledge you our hearty support in the 
Plans you may form and our loyalty to you and 
our Master in the work wf aggressive evangel- 
ism.” This took the form of & motion, and was 
made the unanimous expression of the meet 
ing. The problems of revival meetings, evan- 
gelists, and other evangelistic effurts were 
thoroughly discussed. The following motion 
was unanimously carried: “That it is the 
sense of this meeting that there is great 
need of aggressive evangelism on Cambridge 
District ; that we could forward the work bya 
wise co-operation ; that we ask our presiding 
elder to take the initiative and leadersbip, ana 
80 far as possible, with the ministers, organize 
the co operaticn of the work. Rev. R. F. Hol- 
way offered resolutions (which were adopted) 
pledging the ministers to cultivate in their 
bearts and endeavor to cultivate in the hearts 
of all their people the evangelistic spirit ; to co- 
Operate wherever practicable in the holding of 
union services in the churches of the district ; 
and to unite fully and as heartily as possible in 
the revival meetings to be held in Boston in 
January under the direction of the Evangelical 
Alliance. Dr. Butters muved that a day’s reli- 
gious meeting be held by and for the ministers 
of the district, and Rev. Alexander Dight moved 
that a com mittee of two be elected to co-operate 
with the presiding elder in arranging for this 
meeting. Both motions were carried, and Drs. 
Butters and Skene were put on this committee. 
On motion of Dr. E. T. Curnick, a vote of thanks 
for entertainment was passed, tendered to the 
Presiding elder, the churcb, and the ladies. A 
fervent season of prayer closed the service. 

G. F. D. 


(cee 








ECZEMA Skin Diseases, Eruptions, old Sores 
quickly, permanentiy cured with 

Hermit Salve.” Results talk. 25 and 60c., al) 
druggists, or mailed free. Hermit Remedy Co., 
9 Bell Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Norwich Dist. Pr. Mtg., Jewett City, Conn., Oct, 23 
New Bedi rd Dist. Min, Asso., Bourne, ct. 9-10 
N, E. Branch W. F. M.S8., St. Mark’s 

Church, Brookline, Oct, 10.12 


Board of Managers, W. H. M.8., Central Ave, 
Rockland Dist. Min. Asao., East Pittston, Me., Oct. 10 12 


Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct, 18-25 
General Execntive Committee, W. F. M.S., 

St. Paul's Church, New York, Nov. 2 
Gen, Com. Freedmen's Aid and Southern Edu 

cation Society, Hanson Place Church, 

Brooklyn, Nov. 56 
Deaconess Hospital Bazaar, Mechanics’ 

Building, Boston. Nov. 7-10 
Augusta Dist. Conference at Wilton, Feb. 27-28 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. C. H. Hanaford, Conway, Mass. 





Marriages 





KENDALL — MOFFATT — In Dedham, Sept. 22, by 
Rev. Edw.rd W. Virgin, Don Harry Kendall and Eva 
Laura Moffatt, both of Medfield, 


GRAFTON - SMITH — At St. Paul’s parsonage, 
Lynn, Sept. 9, by Kev. Charles Tilton, Richurd A. 
Grafton, of Lynn, and Margaret E. Smith, of >augus, 


TUFIS— AILL —In Lynn, sept. 11, by Kev. Charles 
— Raiph R. fufis and Lillian M. Hill, both of 
yon. 


LEFAVOR — PAYNE —Ir Lynn, Sept. 21, by Rev. 
Charles Tilton, Joseph H, Lefavor and Ola D. Payne, 
both of Lyun. 


STILKNEY — GRANT — In Lynn, Sept. 23, by Rev. 
Charle- Tilton. Hiram I. Stickney and Isabella K. 
Grant, both of Lynn, 


TUCKER — BONNER —In Lynn. Sept. 23, by Rev. 
Char.es Tilton, George E. Tucker and Mildred L, 
Bonner, buth of Lynu. 


COONER — WEAVER —In Lynn, Sept. 23, by R-v. 
Cbariles Tilton, William N, Cooner and Aunie M, 
Weaver, both uf Lyna, 


DOW - CHASE — In Biddeford, Me., Sept. 22, by Rev. 
D, F. Faulkner, Arthur Dow, of Dayton, Me., and 
Sadie M. Chase, of Standish, Me. 


MORSE — FARRIS — In Gorham, N. H., Sept. 20, at 
the home of the bride's parents, by Rev. E. W. Ken- 
nisop, Wm, LD. Morse and Maude M. Farris, both of 
Gorham, 








A Delicious Drink 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of’ cold water 
Invigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 





NOTICE — Attention is called to the fact that 
only one week remains in which new subscrib- 
ers or renewals to the Ladies’ Home Journal 
can obtain the same for $1, and at the same time 
help the Students’ Fund in the Deavoness Train 
ing School. After October 2 the subscription 
price will be $125. Read letters in HERALD of 
Aug. 30. Mrs. R. S. Douglass, Auburndale, 
Mass., receives subscriptions. Through her 
commissions last year over $100 was added to 
the Students’ Fund. 





B. & A. Autumnal Excursion, Oct. 12, 
Through the Berkshire Hills, Hud- 
son River, and New York, 


Returning Fall River Line to Boston, Tbursda; 
to Sunday, for $5 From stations west of Boston, 
Oct. LI. Secure a descriptive leafiet. 
A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston & 
Albany R. R, Boston. 





W. H. M.S. — The regular meeting of tke ex- 
ecutive board, New Eugiland Conference Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Society, will be held at 
Tremont St. Church, Monday, Oct. 2, at 2 p. m. 

MRs. M. C. STANWOOD, Rec. Sec. 





RECEPTION AT HARVAKD STREET, CAM- 
BRIDGE. —A reception will be tendered to 
the former pastors and their wives by the pas- 
tor, Rev. R. F. Holway, and members of the 
congregation, ia Lonor of the reopening of the 
church, on Wednesday evening, U>t. 4. Former 
members of the church and congregation are 
cordially invited to attend. 





That tired feeling is a burden you need not 
carry. Hood's Sarsaparilia will rid you of it 
and renew your courage. 





PASTOR WANTED. — Fora rural charge in 
Northern Vermont paying $600 per year 
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be cnaemnamnrriminmeinthatadd Gidea Facade ito eal 


The VALUE of 
FRIENDSHIP 


By 
FREDERIC LAWRENCE 
KNOWLES. 





An unique compilation of the most 
notable sayings on friendship. The 
introduction by Mr. Knowles traces 
the influence of friendship on the de- 
velopment of races, institutions, and 
eminent individuals. 


The VALUE of 
COURAGE 


By 
FREDERIC LAWRENCE 
KNOWLES. 
A representative collection of prose 


end verse extracts upon the inspiring 
theme of Courage. 





a a a a ii 


The above are beautifully printed 
on Cameo buff paper, in two colors. 
On board, in the tollowing styles : 


Silk moire cloth, gilt top, Price, 
$1.50 each. 
Full Limp Chamois Leather, satin 
lined. Price, $2.50. 


Deluxe edition, full Maroon Suede 
Leather, silk lined, hind illu- 
mined frontispiece. Price, $4.00. 





H. M. CALOWELL C0. 


Publishers 
Boston - - - - - New Yok 
ATA ELE EE EIR AIAN 

















and parsonage. Two preaching places. Also, 
young man to develop the work on anotber 
charge; has been without preaching for some 
months, but presente e good opening. Address 
with references, 
F. W. LEwIs, Presiding Elder, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





NEW ENGLAND DEACONE3$3 AID SOCI- 
ETY.— The last regular meeting before the 
Deaconess Hospital Bazaar will be held, Tues- 
day, Oct. 3, at 2 p.m., in tne Committee Room, 
86 Bromfield St., Boston. It is imperative that 
every district vice-president, delegits, and all 
committees be present with reports in order 
that the “ Bazaar” may be a success, and thus 
give fiaancial aid to the deaconess work. 
Every m-mber and all interested in this good 
cause are also urged to attend. 

ADELAIDE B. SLACK,Cor. Sec, 
Malden. 





New Car Line to Southern California 


Pullman tourist sleeping cars through to Los 
Angeles without change, daily, from Catcago, 
beginning Sept. 15 via the Caicago, Union Pa- 
citic & North-Western Line and the newly 

Salt Lake route. Great reduction in 
openesbedales via this route. Colonist one-way 
tickets on sale daily fiom Chicago, beginning 
Sept. 15, only $33 tc Angeles. Correspond- 
fugly low rates from other points. Double berth 
in tourist sleeping cars, $7. For tickets, sleep- 
ing car reservation, and full particulars app y 
to your nearest ticket agent. or to S. A. Hutchi- 
son, Mgr., 212 Clark St., Chicago. 
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PERSONAL HOLINESS)! = 


REV. F. C. NORCROSS, “=" 
Park St. Church, Lewiston, Me. 


* Be ye holy " — 1 Peter 1: 16. 


Pasior 


{Abstract of sermon preached at Richmond Camp- 
meeting, and published by request. } 


OONER or later every Christian is 
brought iace to tace with the question 

ot holiness, It comes to us not as a theory 
or doctrine, but a personal experience. 
U pon its solution depends the ¢ ffectiveness 
and spirituality of the individual. A can. 
did student of the Scriptures will be im 
pressed with the provisions made tor the 
personal holiness of all believers. It is not 
left as optional with us, but ccmes as a 
command, and none can avoid it with any 





hope of retaining Divine tavor. In tace ot 
the command, “Be ye 
holy,” our only alterna- 
tive is to do our best to 
attain this condition of life 
or imperil the entire Chris- 
tian life we already have. 

Naturally the question 

arises as to the nature and 
eharacteristics of this 
holiness which is so vital. 
ly essential to our spirit- 
ual development. From 
Scripture we are led to 
conclude it is not the be- 
stowment of additional 
grace so much as the re- 
moval of remaining car- 
mality. The crying need 
of every life is a cleansing 
irom that which seeks to 
undermine and destroy. 
‘This will rid of the cause 
of all antagcnism to the 
perfect will ot God and 
unily our being in loving, 
Joyiul obedience to Him. 
This cleansing, dealing 
with the inner life, is 
brought about by an act 
ot God in response to our 
faith. Thus the longing 
for purity or holiness may 
‘find a glorious real zat’on 
in any life allowing God 
to have His way in all 
things. 

The value of this blessed work of cleans- 
ing may be seen in that it removes the 
worldly mind nd desires trom the lite. 
This proves a tower ot strength, for cur de- 
teats arise trom internal conditions rather 
than external. Remove internal opposi- 
tion, and we have assurance of victory. 
It iortifies us against attacks trom without 
by enabling us to concentrate all our 
powers cn theenemy. By settling internal 
relations it makes possible best service. 

The primary work of holiness is the es 
tablishing of, close relations with God. On 
this closeness,ot union depends all our 
success in spiritual things. In our weak- 
pess and ignorance we tail, except behind 
us (is the supplementing power of God. 
Our trouble, is subjective as we seek to 
approach Him. The love and mercy of 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 
VARICOCELE and PILES 
Gan be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, Specialist of 35 years’ experience 
38 King 8t., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
.<Bformation call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 Pi Mm) 
fie is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
eomfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
¢his paper. The Doctor’s post-office address and 


fcesidence is28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston 
@iass. Office practice in Bostou estb. 1880. 
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God are seen in the provisions made for 
liberation trom these restrictions. 

We find among the inducements for seek- 
ing this blessed experience the obtaining of 
puwer for which sto many are seeking. 
Power with God, men, over ourselves and 
the various tests of life, will come to us as 
we enter this blest relation with God. 
Again, we will find that freedom from the 
many restrictions which hinder us in our 
spiritual progress which will make possi- 
ble the best development of our powers. 
Free to do His will, we can accomplish 
much hitherto impossible. We will find 
satisiection in Him that will put to silence 
the desire after things detrimental to the 
best Christian experience. An inward rest 
will be ours that will be disturbed with 
difficulty by circumstances. A joy will be 
produced that will bind us closely to God 


Rev. F. C. NORCROSS 


and will be the keeping power of God to us. 

In a life ot holiness is the secret of our 
success and saiety. May we all seek and 
find it, for it ix ours as the result of the 
tragedy on Calvary! 





The Late Mrs. A. Coe 


The California Advocate says of the death of 
Mre. Cce: “Rev. C. R. Brown, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Oakland, Cal.,a 
‘choolmate of Dr. and Mrs. Coe in Boston Uni 
versity, conducted ths funeral services of Mrs. 
Coe, at Mr. and Mre. Knowland s (ber parents’) 
residence in Alameda. About the middieof the 
eighties, Rev. C. R. Brown, Dr. A. H. Briggs, Dr. 
E. P. Bennett, Dr. Francis M. Larkin, Dr. Geo. 
A. Coe (students in Boston University), organ 
ized the Boston North End Bard for evangellis- 
tic work. Sadie Koowland,a music pupil in 
the University, accompanied these young men 
and played the organ for their services. Bya 
remarkable coincidence all were present at her 
funera] services. Dr. Brown’s remarks were 
impressive and singulaily appropriate. Mrs. 
Coe has lived a brief but remarkably use u! life. 
She was born in San Francisco in 1864, but grew 
to womanhood in Alameda, where she was 
known and loved by practically the whole 
city. She was so richly endowed, not only 
with extraordinary musical talent, but with a 
wealth of womanly good sense and sound 
judgment, that to Know ber was to highly 
appreciate her. It is no risk to say that she 
was the best known and most highly esteemed 
young woman in Alameda. When she went 


Geo. 





September 27, 1' (5 


without respect to denomination, gave her a 
memorable farewell reception and made her a 
handsome and costly present. She bad been the 
presiding and inspiring spirit of the Alameda 
Flower Mission, There were few sorrowing 
hearts in Alameda who did not feel the gentle 
touch of her kindly ministrations. Girl that 
she was in years, she was always in the right 
place at the right time. Organist, Sunday- 
schoc! teacher, at the head of nearly every good 
work in the church and in the community, she 
became a recogn'z3d moral power in Alameda, 
Though absent nearly seventeen years, the long 
afterglow of her beautiful Christian life is stil) 
remembered. She loved Alameda and Alameda 
never forgot her. If she could have chosen the 
place of her dsparture it could have been no 
more ideal. We are not surprised to find her 
busy in Christian missioa work in North End, 
Boston. The two years she spent in Southern 
California University are lizsewise remembered 
by many. The Northwestern University recog- 
n'zed her talents and placed her in a respon- 
sible position. To her remarkable natural en- 
dowments she has added a full course of train- 
ing in the Boston Conservatory of Music and a 
final course in Germany. For fi:teen years she 
has been connected with the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. There, as everywhere, she spent her 
time in doing good. Her disposition was so 
kindly, so inviting, so strong, that all who 
came near her possessed of anxious trouble, 
naturally sought her sympathy and advice. She 
has been a guide to bundreds of needy and be- 
wilde-ed students. She was a sort of cleuring- 
bouse for all taat carried burdens. While she 
was a brilliant music teacher, we like to think 
of her in the exercise of the graces of her beau- 
tiful Christian life.” 





Deaconess Aid Society 


Mrs. O. H. Durrell very kindly opened ber 
beautiful home, 17 Dana S8t., Cambridge, on 
Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 20,in the interest 
of the coming “ Deaconess Hospital Bazaar.” 
Her guests were the president, vice president, 
and corresponding secretary of the New Eng- 
land Deaconess Aid Society, and Cambridge la- 
dies interested in the work from the Methodist 
churches, and alsoone from Medford Hillside 
church. A very pleasant and profitable after- 
noon was passed. 

The Deaconess Aid Society is gradually and 
surely gaining ground, and the president, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Patterzgon, of Everett, has just 
cause to feel pleased over its success. Cam- 
bridge and Somerville districts have been with- 
out vice presidents for some time, but now 
Mrs. M. W. Mann, of West Medford, general 
vice-president, has consented to serve as acting 
vice-president of Cambridge district, and Som- 
erville district is to be under the supervision of 
Mrs, A. D. Saxe, of Medford, as vice president. 
The churches in Greater Boston are certainly 
falling into line, and some more fully than 
others, realizing what a noble work is before 
them. ADELAIDE B. SLACK, Cor. Sec. 








A person may go forty days without solid 
food and survive; can exist seven days, 
sometimes more, without food and water, 
but can drag through seven days at must 
without sleep. The cravings of nature for 
that period of unconsciousness and com- 
plete relaxation are so great that this is 
the limit of endurance, and shows the im- 
portance of profound, restiul sleep. The 
ability to sleep depends upon the condition 
ot the nerves. When they become weak, 
worn out, excitable, from overwork, worry, 
griet, or mental exhaustion, their turbulent 
condition prevents that total relaxation 
that induces sleep; headache, neuralgia, 
backache, irritability, loes of appetite, indi- 
gestion, are also conditions of nerve ©x- 
haustion. To quiet this nerve disturbance 
and replenish exhausted nerve force, take 
Dr, Miles’ Restorative Nervine, the pre- 
scription of an eminent nerve specialist. [t 
soothes the irritated nerves and gives them 
strength and vigor. In thie way it g0°8 
right to the bottom of all nervous troubles 
and removes the cause. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 











East to complete ber education the people, 
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Magazines 





__ The bi-monthly Melhodist Review, for Sep- 
tember October, has no less than eleven contri- 
putions, some of them, of course, extremely 
short — no longer than a common newspaper 
article, and no more weighty. Tois matter of 
previty, while always a virtue, as in a sermon, 
can certainly be overdone. A person cannot 
say anything of much importance in five min- 
utes. The Methodist Hymnal leads off, Prof. 
Winchester treating the hymns, and Prof. Har- 
rington the tunes, both, of course, In fine style. 
We are glad to see that Prof. Winchester agrees 
with us that some new bymns were admitted 
which will not prove worthy ; but are surprised 
to note his remark that Charles Wesley has 
only 110 hymns ip this book, for our count 
makes it 121. Prof. Harringten well says that 
“No tune in either of the present Hymna.s 
which would be greatly missed should be omit- 
ted unless it is radically bad, and even then a 
concession should usually be made to the gen 
eral desire.” He does not explain — can any- 
body ? — why on this basis * Refuge”’ was omit- 
ted. It will be greatly missed. Tte late Fred- 
eric Lawrenve Knowles has agood article on 
“ The Relation of Reading to Christian Charac- 
ter,” emphasizing especially the importance of 
more attention to the Scriptures. In the edi 
torials ‘Oar Heroic L[uheritance,” should be 
read by every Methodist preacher. (Eaton & 
Mains : New York.) 


— The Century for October has several 
marked features that will attract wide atten 
tion. General Horace Porter tells the story of 
his recovery of the body of John Paul Jones; 
Miss Katherine A. Car! relates her experiences 
at the court of the Empress Dowager of China; 
Dr. Thomas A. Evans telis bow the Empress 
Eugenie escaped from Paris after the over- 
throw of the empire; Prof. Chittenden of Yale 
writes of “Economy in Food;” R. W. Gilder 
writes on the * Romance of the Brownings.” 
And there is also much more. A rich number. 
(Century Co.: New York.) 


—— The September Out West distinguishes it- 
self by printing a long illustrated article in de- 
fence of Mormonism, by Joseph F. Smitb, 
“President of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints.” The paper ie mainly note- 
worthy by its exceeding wealth of vitupera. 
tion. Hecomplains of “savage and unscrupu- 
lous assaults upon the lives and character of 
the Mormon leaders,” “tle most persistently 
slandered and most misunderstood people un- 
der the sun,” “ peaceable, patriotic, and well- 
meaning,” assailed with the most “ infamous 
falsehoods,” with “allegations that are tLe 
veriest trash, the flimsiest of fabrications, 
grounded in sheer malice and bypucrisy, by 
those who lie and who know full well they lie,” 
‘false and foolish stories,” “ atrocious and ab- 
surd calumnies,” ete. The president certainly 
frees his mind ; and, if words could do it, Mor- 
monism would be clear of every stain. (Out 
West: Los Angeles, Cal.) 


—— A decidedly readable and noteworthy con- 
tribution in the Nineteenth Centu:'y and After 
for September is by His Highness the Aga Khan, 
GC. 1. E., one of tae princes of India, on “ The 
Defence of India.” He holds that the true 
policy is the maintenance of independent tuf- 
fer States between the possessions of Russia 
and tLe boundaries of India proper. He is loyal 
to England, as, we believe, the ruling chiefs of 
India are, without exception, and the vast body 
of the people. Lord Avebury writes on the 
* Recent Increase of Sunday Trading in Eng. 
land,” to check which a bill has been before Par- 
llament ; but was defeated by a narrow major- 
ity in the House of Lords last session. It will 
Probably be carried later. It only purposes to 
make the present law effective by increasing 
the amount of the fine for its violation, that fine 
being now ludicrously inadequate. In Leeds 
2000 shops are open, in Glasgow 3.000, in Liver- 
poo! 5000,in Manchester 8000, etc. The shop- 
Keepers are mostly anxious to keep closed, pro- 
Vided all are compelled to doso. (Leonard Scott 
Publication Co,: New Yor.) 
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NMiethodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, 


Publishing Agents. 





=== NEW PUBLICATIONS --- 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


A personally given System of Doctrine. 


By Olin Alfred Curtis, Protessor of 


Systematic Theology ix D-ew Theological Seminary. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. Gilt top. Net, $2.50. 


This isa valuable work on Systematic Cheology. and is the condsnsed product of many 
years’ study, yet it is fresh and thoroughly conversant with the la‘est criticism. 


STRONG’S EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 


The only complete and unabridged Concordance of the Bible in exi*tence ; includes a com- 
parative Concordance of the two Versions, with dictionaries of the Greek and Hebrew words. 


New Edition at Reduced Price 
Large Quarto, 9x12x3%4 inches. 1808 pp. Bound in dark green buckram. Price, net, $3.00. 


SOUL-WINNING 


A Problem and its Solution. 


By Phidellia P. Carroll, Ph. D. 


A «ensible, straightforward survey of the importance of soul-winning, with special chapter 
on the latest utterance of Psychology regarding the child. 


12mo. Cloth. 


Net, 50 cents. 





New England Depository 
CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





EDUCATIONAL 


FISK TEACH ZRS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco. Los An 
geles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Ofters Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


Schoo! of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hatl, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave, 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. &. HUNTINGTON, President. 





Rast Maine Conference Seminary 
BUCKSPORT, MAINE 


College preparatory courses. Business college. 
Music, Elocution. Co-educational. Write for 
catalogue (mentioning this paper) to 


FREDERICK 8. BRAGDON, President 





Tilton, N. H. 
Sizty-jirst year will open Sept. 12, 1905. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equai adva 
p= any An increasing endowment makes icv 
ra possible. Broad courses of study. Fins 
buildings and situation. Three hours fron 
Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Sen 

for catalogue (mentioning ZIoN’s HERALD). 

GEO, L. PLIMPTON, Principal 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods, 8th year now open. For 
catalogue and any information write to 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa? 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Woman's College, College Preparatory, Semi- 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses.. 
Fine buildings, hea’tby location, two hours from 
Portland, ano six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Rast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 


College Pre tory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are eaivi ualized with a view to the 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for ung people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a home ike atmosphere at a 
moderate expense. 

Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principe! 
EAST GREENWIOH. B. I. 


Lasell Seminary tor Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


While maintaining the highest, literary stand 
ards in acurriculum reaching to College Junior 
year, introduces practical training in various 
brapches of Domestic Science, thus fitting her 
daughters to both manage and grace a home. 
Special advantages in Music and Art, with the 
o rtupities atforded by adjacent Boston. One 
of tne largestand best equipped gymnasiums 
in the State, witb fine swimming pool, makes 
for the highest physical development of the 
Lasel) girl. Classes in Conversation and Nerve 
Training (uncer the personal direction of Anvie 
Payson (all) offer un usual advantages. 

For catologue address 


Cc. Cc. BRIGDON, Principal. 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
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OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 1225 

















glass were numerous and valuable. Maple 
Street Church présénted a generous sum ol 
money; Medford sent’ a box filled with 
si) ver quarters ; the pox trom Northampton 
was filled with silver dollars, as also was 
the box sent by the church at West Witch. 
burg —the church to which the young 
preacher brought his bride, trom Noritolk, 
Conn., where the marriage occurred, Sept. 
22, 1880, Rev. John F. Gleason officiating. 
Mrs. Pomeroy was the daughter of Hon. 
Samuel D. and Sarah Northway. They 
met at Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
during their student days. ‘Their only 
child, Sarah G., is a gradvate of Wesleyan 
Academy and 1s now a senior in Boston 
University. 


— Dr. William V. Kelley, editor of the 
Methodist Review, ou bearing of the sudden 
death ut Freceric Lawrence Knowles, iele- 
gracphed his jather the tollowing apt quota- 
tion tom Milton : 


* For Lycidas is dead, dead cre his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and batn not left pis peer.” 


— Miss Elsie Maude Sites, the daughter 
ot the late Rev. Nathan sites, D. D., ot 
Foochow, China, who has been teacher ot 
French ad Geman ip the Broosline high 
school itor the past two years, is sailing 
with the party going to Japan and Chins 
per 8. S. * Manchuria,’ Sept. 27. She 
govs to spend a year or more with her 
brother, Prot. C. M. Lacey Sites, Ph. D., 
who is now president ot the Nanyang Col. 
lege in Shanghai. 


— Mrs. A. Caroline Knight, for the past 
twenty-five years preceptress of Grant 
University, Athens, Lenn., died at the 
home o1 her brother, Dr. Williar: F. War- 
ren, on Wednesday last. She had arrived 
irom the South but two weeks beiore. 
She had been seriously iil since last May. 
Drs. Dillon Bronson, James Mudge, and 
W.T. Perrin conducted the funeral serv- 
ices at the house on Friday morning. The 
last two had been her pastors at Wilbra- 
ham during the eleven years in which she 
was preceptress of Wesleyan Academy. 
The burial was in the lot of her oldest 
brother, Mr. Charles L. Warien, at Flor- 
ence, Masz., in whose home on Saturday 
morning religious services were held by 
Rev. James Sutherland and Rev. Clement 
EH. Holmes. Her extraordinary record as a 
teacher tur sixty consecutive years was 
reierred to in these columns last April. A 
suitable obitaary may be expected. 


— On Sept. 18, just three months to a day 
alter Rev. Dr. W. R. Clark was transiated, 
Eliza B., his widow, tollowed him to the 
eternal home. She was a remarkable 
woman, not only the most joycus but the 
most hel piu] of ministers’ wives. Her hus- 
band could never have been what he was, 
so unique in mind and spirit, nor have 
achieved what he did in lite, had he not had 

_ hersywpatby and support. Through herin- 
fluence and uniailing belp he was persuaded 
to take his courre im Wesleyan Universiiy, 
which he did aiter they were married. Mis, 
Clark has been very wuch withdrawn trom 
society these mavy years, partly because ol 
im paired health and iargely because ot im- 
paired hearing. She was extremely sensi- 
tive to the disability occasioned by her 
deainess, and ior that reason avoided meet- 
ing strangers, though no less genial toward 
old triends up to thé last weeks of her lite. 
The accident o! a tractured hip two years 
ago rendered her unable to stand, but dur 
ing this long time she received a tew cher. 
ished iriends almost every Wednesday and 
maintained a keen interest in the affairs ot 
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reader, and with very good eyesight she 
went rapidly trom volume to volume, well 
abreast of the times in all the best liter 
ature. Her persoral beauty was always 
remarkable, and in her protracted illness, 
as she lay in her reclining-chair, usually 
dressed in white with a touch of lavender 
in the cap ribbons, she was a picture ol 
rarely exquisite loveliness. Two daughters 
— Misses Anne Eliza and Ellen Urania — 
survive her. Funeral services, consisting 
of reading of the ritual and singing, oc- 
curred atthe home, 85 Rindge Ave., Cam- 
bridge, on Friday, Rev. W. W. Guth, Pb. D., 
pastor of Epworth Church, officiating, as 
sisted by Dr. C.F. Rice. The singing by 
Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child was wonder. 
fully impressive. An obituary wili appear 
later. 


— Rev. Frank R. Felt, M. D., of the Cen- 
tral Provinces Mission Conlerence, who 
came to this country some months ago 
because of the ill-health ot his wile, sailed 
from New York, returning to his work in 
India, by the “ Princess Irene,” Sept. 23. 
The facts concerning the death ot Mrs. Felt 
at Long Beach, Cal., June 30, were noted at 
the time. Dr. Felt, on reaching India, will 
begin work at Jabalpur, the station to 
which he aod Mrs. felt were assigned 
when they first began work in India in 
1894. 





BRIEFLETS 





The entering class in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Boston University, exceeds last 
year’s by twenty-five or more. There are 
nuwerous accessions to the upper classes 
as well. The outlook tor the opening® year 
has never been so good. 





In our regular chureh news columns is a 
report ot Raliy Day at St. Paul’s, Lynn. 
The success of, the event was s» unusual, 
nearly 800 being present, that special atten. 
tion is called to it. 





Man is more plastic than anything he 
handles. 





On account of the unasual pressure upon 
our editorial pages, we are obliged to carry 
on to page 1239 aa important comtuaunica- 
tion trom Rev. C. E. Davis, in reply to the 
inquiry : ‘‘ Can the Guilt be Bridged ?”’ 





The poorer the soil, the sooner the tree 
will put on its autumn glory. So it is often 
the hard conditions of life that promote 
spiritual beauty. 

Just before Dr. D. C. Knowles received 
the intelligence of the dangerous turn in 
the illness of his’ son, Frederic Lawrence, 
he had penned the tollowing lines to the 
editor of the HERALD: “ The delugeis nota 
myth with Tilton Seminary. The young 
people have come to usin floods, and our 
building is so congested with them that we 
have had to fill two houses near by. We 
need larger accommodations at once, or we 
shall have to refuse all new applicants. 
We ought to remove all our offices and 
recitation- rooms to a special building, and 
we trust some good friend will give us one 
soon.” 





Smithfield St. Church, Pittsburg, Pa., 
(the old mother church), has undergone 
extensive repairs, and looks like a new 
place. Sunday, Sept. 17, the church was 
reopened, and the people gave $4,000 to 
meet all liabilities tor improvemente, 
etc. During the present pastorate oi 
four years 200 have been received on 





the outer world. She was an omnivorous 
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gain, after all removals, is 250. The fourth 
quarterly conference unanimously invited 
Rev. Dr. W. H. W. Rees to return tor the 
fitth year. 


Mt. Bellingham Church, Chelsea, one of 
the historic landmarks of our Methodism 
in this vicinity, was burned on Monday 
nigbt, and the loss, estimated at 330 000, is 
total. We regret to state that there was 
only $10000 insurance. Rav. A. H. Naza. 
rian, the pastor, and his deeply strickey 
people, will receive the hearty and gener- 
ous sympathy of our people at large in 
this hour of their great calamity. This is 
the second church of our denomination 
whieb has burned within a itew weeks, 
The amcunt of insuracce on most of our 
churches, as in this case,is utterly inade. 
quate. Immediate attention should be 
given to this matter. 

Our Mission Rooms at Naw York, we are 
inforwed, will bring out, within a week or 
two, a Sunday school Missionary Speaker, 
prepared by Dr. James Mudge, containing 
some 300 pieces suitable tor the monthly 
missionary exercises in the Sunday. schools. 
It is hoped that under this stimuius a very 
much larger uumber of our schools will 
take on a missionary orgaaiziation, as the 
Discipline directs. The New England Con- 
ference Missionary Society proposes to 
send a copy of this “Speaker” to every 
pastor in the Conterenca, that he may be 
helped to take a forward step in the matter. 





A correspondent who as a Western man 
feels that enthusiasm ior the West which 
confidently prophesies great things tor its 
juture, writes to say, apropos otf a recent 
paragraph on railway construction in Can- 
ada, which appeared in these columns, that 
the line ot the third transcontinental Cana- 
dian railway, the “Canadian Northern,” 
is already surveyed through large towns 
and vast wheat fields. The populaiion 
of western Canada, it is claimed, 
has about doubled since 1901, while 
its products this year are much more 
thap double those of 1901. A tremendous 
{uture is in store for Canada. But as gen- 
erally happens in such exploitation of new 
lands the tite of travel aud traffic does not 
always flow past those “ town site towns” 
or other projected “* centres ’’ tor which the 
‘* boomers’”’ predict a large amount of pop- 
ulation and commerve. 


The followers of Jesus Christ are estimat- 
ed at 477,080,158. The devotees of the next 
largest cult, Confucianism, number 256,000,- 
000. While, therefore, the bulk of hevathen- 
dom tar outstrips Christianity in the num- 
ber of its adherents, the followers of Jesus 
are nearly twice as many as thuse of any 
other religious teacher. But the compari- 
son does not end there. in quality the 
followers ot Christ, despite their admitted 
failings, far surpass the disciples of any of 
the false teachers, or of the teachers whose 
instructions represent but a dim, twilight 
view of truth. Christianity has no reason 
to be ashamed of itself, though it has reason 
to blush tor some of its profeasei tollow- 
ers. 





$5 New York City Excursion 
Oct. 5. via Boston & Maine R. R. 


This trip is by rail through the beautifal 
Hoosac Mountains aad Leerfisid Valley to Al- 
bany, N. Y., then down the Hudson River by 
steamer on either day or night line boats to 
New York city, stop two days in New York, 
and return to Boston via the Fall River Line. A 
beautifal illustrated booklet describing the trip 
of this $5 00 bargain excursion will be mailed 
by the General Passenger Dept., Boston & Maine 
R. R., Boston, to any person upon receipt of 





probation and 231 by certificate. The net 


address. 





